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This study is not propagandistic In any muss of tha 
ten. It represents an attempt to Screen tha wealth of contra- 
dictory, conflicting and unreliable material concerning Hitler 
into strata which will be helpful to the police-makers and those 

• 

who wish to frame a counter-propaganda. For this reason the first 
three parts are purely descriptive and deal with tha aan (1) as he 
appears to himself , (2) as he has bean pictured to the German people » 
and (5) how he ia known to his associates. These sections contain 



the basic material for the psychological analysis In sections IV 
and V in 1 JLch an attempt is aade to understand Hitler as a person 



The aaterlal available for such an analysis is extremely 
scant and spotty. Fortunately, we have had at our disposal a 
ntsaber of informants who knew Hitler well and who hare bean 
willing to cooperate to the best of their abilities. The study 
would have been entirely impossible were it not for tha fact that 

■ 

there is a relatively high degree of agreement in the descriptions 
of Hitler 1 s behavior, sentiments and attitudes given-by these 
several informants. With this as a basis it seemed worthwhile 

- 

to proceed with the study filling in the lacunae with knowledge 
gained from clinical experience in dealing with individuals of 

a similar type. This is not an entirely satisfactory procedure, 

• - - . ... 

from a scientific point of view, but it is the only fsaeiblm 



method at the present tl». ttroughout the 

to be as objective as possible in evaluating his strengths aa 

....... -V - . • - s 

wall as hii weaknesses. 

ill plain numbers in parentheses refer to the paga of 



The Hitler Source-Book, a conpanion volume in ahich the original 

> 



material is to be found together with the complete 

■ 

Buabers la parenthesea preceded by M« K. or M. K. 0* refer to 
pagee in Mein laapf and My Hew Order, respectively. * detailed 
Index to the original material is to be found at the beginning 
of the Source-Book, k complete Bibliography is appended to this 
study. 

It i8.moped that the atudy may be helpful in gaining 
a deeper insight into adolph Hitler and the German people and 



that it aay serve as a guide for our propagan4a activities aa 
well as our future dealings with them. 

r ' 

Consultant, M. 0 
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At the tis*'of the inoccupation of the Rhineland, 
in 1956, Hitler made use of an extraordinary figure of 



In describing his own conduct. Re saldt 

•I follow n$ course with the precision « 
* and security of a * a a« ^iw .w 



v 



Even at that tie* it struck the world as an^mugual statement 

i 

for the undisputed lender of 67,000,000 people to wake at the 
tie* of an international erisis. Hitler aeant it to be a 
forw of reassurance for hie aore wary followers who questioned 
the wisdoa of his course. It seeas, however, that it was a 
true confession and had his wary followers only realiied its 
significance and implications they would have had grounds for 

far greater concern than that aroused by Ms_.propow* .*? 

reoccupy the Rhine land* For the course of this sleep-walker 
carried hie over aany untrawelled roads' which finally led 
hitt unerringly to a pinnacle of success aad power newer reached 
before. And still it lured hie on until today he stands on the 
brink of disaster. He will go down in history as the aost 

i 

worshipped and the aost despised nan the world has erer known. 

Many people have stopped and asked theaselyess "Is 
this nan sincere in his undertakings or is he a fraud?" 
Certainly ewen a fragmentary knowledge of his past life warrants 
such a question, particularly since our correspondents hare 
presented us with eany conflicting wiewt. At tie** it eeeaed 
almost inconceivable that a nan could be sincere and do what 



. 
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» ':..• I 
Hitler has don* in the course of hia oarwr* And yet all of 

his fonwr associates whoa we have bean able to contact, aa 

wall as many of our tout capable foreign correspondents, are 

firaly conTinced that Hitler actually doea believe in hia own 

™ - - i * * * 

greatneaa.^guche reports that Hitler said to Schuachnigg during 

the Berchteagadan interviews* 

"Do you realise that you ara in the presence 
of the greatest Geraan of all tin? 1 

It nakes little difference for our purpose whether 

he actually spoke these words or not at this particular tiae 

aa alleged. In this sentence he has summed up in a very fn 

# t m 

words an attitude which he has expressed to sow* of our informants 
in person. To Rauschning, for example, be once eaidi 

"Aber ich branch* sie nicht, urn air von 

• iAueo aeine geachichtiche Groepae bestaltigen 

■u lassen," (717) 

And to Straaaer, who once took the liberty of saying to Hitler 

that he was afraid that Hitler was Mistaken, be aaidi 



"I cannot be mistaken. What I do and say 
if historical." (578) 



Many other such personal statements could be given, 
has roamed up his attitude in this respect very well in the 
following words t 

■ 

"He feels that no one in Geraan history ens 
equipped as he is to bring the Germans to 
the position of supremacy which all Geraan 
state amen hare felt they deserved but were 
unable to achieve." (669) 

ilPl 

This attitude if not confined to hiaself as a statesman. He 

■ 

also believes hiaself to be the greatest mar lord as, for 



example, when he says to Rauschningi 

•Icb spiel* nlcht Krleg. Ieb la see mich 
nieht von iFeldherrn* to»»ndi»r«n. Den 
Krleg fuehre ^ o )\ . Den eigentlieheu 
Zeltpmkt aum Angrif f bestism* 1 c h . Ea . 
gibt nur einea guenstigen. Ich werda anf 
Inn wartea. Hit eiserner &t«chlossenhelt« 
And ich ward© lhn uicht verpasseu (701) 

And it seems to be true that he has made a nunber of contributions 

to German offensive and defensive taotica and strategy. Ha 

believes himself to be an outstanding judge In legal natters and 

does not blush when he stands before the Reichstag-, anile speaking, 

to the whole world, and say at 

i 

"For the last twenty-four hours £ waa the 
supreme court of the German people." (255) 

Then, too, he believes hinBelf to be the greatest of all German 

architects and spends .a .great deal of his *jm I* fl Htflldflp> air 

buildings and planning the remodeling of entire cities. In spite 

of the fact that he failed to pees the eataminati'ons for admission 

to the Art School he believe a himself to be the only competent 

* 

Judge in all matters of ext. A few veers ago he appointed a 
committee of three to act as final judges on all matters of 

* * ■ • 

art, but when their verdicts did not please him he dismissed the* 

.. . . 

and assumed their duties himself. It makes little difference 
whether the field be economics, education, foreign affairs, 

propaganda, movies, music or women 1 a dresB. In each and every 

■ 

field he believes himself to be an unquestioned authority. . 

Be also prides himself on his hardness and brutality. 

"I am one of the hardest men Germany has had 
for decades, perhaps for centuries, equipped 



with the greatest authority of any German 

1 leader . , •but above all, I believe la 
my success. I believe In it ! unconditionally. - 

( (nV*YO. S71) \. 

This bailed in hie own power actually borders on a feeling of 

* 

omnipotence which he is not reluctant to display. 

■Since the events of last year, his faith 
in his own genius, in his instinct, or as 
one might say, in his star, is boundless. 
Those who surround him are the first to 
admit that he now thinks himself infallible 
and invincible. That expl a i n s why he can 
no longer bear either criticism or contra- 
diction. To contradict him is in his eyes 
a crime of /lose najoste'j opposition to his I 
plane, from whatever side it may cone, is a 
definite sacrilege, to which the only reply 
ia an Inmttdiate and striking display of his 
omnipotence . " (French Yellow Book,. 946) 



/ 



Another diplomat reports a similar impressions 

"When I first met him, his logic and sense 
- "of realities ~had -impreaeed-jne , - - but -ae time 
- went on he appeared to me to become more and • 
more unreasonable and more and more convinced 
of his own infallibility and greatness ..." 

(Henderson, 129) 

There seen*, therefore, to be little room for doubt 

concerning Hitler's firm belief in his own greatness. We must 

now inquire into the sources of this belief. Almost all writer b 

have attributed Hitler's confidence to the fact that he is a 

great believer in astrology and that he is constantly in touch 

with astrologers who advise him concerning his course of action. 

This is alnoot certainly untrue. All of our informants who have 



Hitler rather intimately discard the idea as absurd. They 
' m ' f ' . . " 

all agree that nothing is more foreign to Hitler's personality 

than to seek help from outside sources of this type. The 

informant of the Dutch Legation holds a similar view. He sayst 
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"Hot only has the Fuehrer nevar had bis 
horoscope cast, bat be is in principle 
against horoscopes because be feels bs 
Might be unconacioualy influenced by 

(665) 



It is alio indicative that Hitler , aome time before the 
forbade the practice of fortune- tailing end star-reading in 



It is true that from the outside it looks as though 
Hitler night be acting under soae guidance of this sort which 
gives him the feeling of conviction in his infallibility. 
Thtoe stories probably originated In the very early days of 
the Party. According to Stressor, during the early 1920' e 
Hitler took regular lessons in speaking and in nass psychology 
fron a nan named Hamissen who was also a practicing astrologer 
and fortune- taller. Be was an extremely clever individual who * 
taught Hitler a great deal concerning the importance of staging 
■eetinge to obtain the greatest dramatic effect. As far as can 

■ 

be learned, he never had any particular interest in 'the movement 
or any say on what course it should follow. It ia poasible that 

• « 

Hanussen had some contact with a group of astrologers, referred 
to by one von Wiegand, who were very active in Munich at thla 
time. Through Hanusean Hitler too may have-xome in contact with 
this group, for von Wiegand writes s 

■when I first Icnmw adolph Hitler in Munich, in 
1021 and' 1922, he was in touch with a circle 
that believed firmly in the portents of the 
stars. There was much whispering of the 
ooaing of (another Charlemagne and a new Reich'. 
Ham -far Hitler believed in these astrological 



r 
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forecasts and prophecies In Uom days I 
nmver oould gat oat of Der Fuehrer. Ho 
uolthor denied nor affirmed belief. Ha vat 
not averse, however, to making no* of the 
forecaete to advance popular faith In himself 
and hie then young and struggling movement. * 

It ia quite poaaible that from theee beginnings the myth of hie 

; • i • 

association* vith astrologer* haa grown. 

Although Hitler haa done considerable reading in a 

s 

variety of field* of study, he does not in any way attribute hie. 

infallibility or omlecience to any intellectual endeavor on hi a 

part. On the contrary, he fro ana on such aourcee when it cornea 

to guiding the destiny of nations. His opinio* of the intellect 

is, in fact, extremely low, for in various places he Bakes eucbT 

statements as the following! 

■Of secondary importanoe la tha training of 
-mental -abilities." ... 



■Over-educated people, stuffed with knowledge 
and intellect, but bare of any sound instincts.* 



"These impudent rascals (intellectuals) who 

always know everything better than anybody else . ." 

i I . / 

"The Intellect has grown autocratic, and haa 
become a disease of life." 

Hitler's guide is something different entirely. It 

seems certain that Hitler believes that he has been sent to 

Germany by Providence and that ho has a particular mission to 

if JN • 

* » i • 

perform. He is probably not clear on the scope of this mission t 
beyond the fact that he has been chosen to redeem the German 
people and reshape Europe. Just how this is to be accomplished 
is also rather vague in his mind, but this does not concern him 
greatly because an "inner voice" consjunlcates to him the steps 
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he is to take. This is the guide which leads hie on hie 

with the precision and security of a sleep-walker. 

"I carry out the cowemnris that Providence 
has laid upon we." (490) 



"Ho power on earth can shake the Gernan Reich 
now, Divine Proridance has willed it that I 
carry through the fulfil leent of the Germanic 
task." (415) 

t * 

r « 

"But if the voice speaks, then I know the tine 
coae to act." (714) 



It is this firn conviction that he has a mission and is under the 
guidance and protection of Providence which is responsible in 
large part for the contagious effect he has had on the Gernan 
people. f 

Many people believe that this feeling of Destiny and 
mission have cone to Hitler through his successes. This is 

■ 

probebly false. Later in our a tody (Part V) we will try to 

♦ • * 

show that Hitler has had this feeling for a greet 



although it nay hot have beooae a conscious conviction until 

I 

later. In any oase it was forcing its way into 



during the war and has played a dominant role In hie 
actions ever since. Mend (one of his comrades), for example, 



"in eine eigenartige Propheseiung erriaere 
ion nich noch in dieses Zussaaenhangt Kara 
ror lalhnachten (1915) aeusserte er sioh, 
dass wir noch vieles von lint hoercn warden, 
fir sollen nur abvartem, bis seine Zeit 
1st." (208) 



Then, too, Hitler has reported several incidents during the war 
which proved to hie that he was under Divine protection* The 



■out startling of these is the following. \~ 

"I was sating my dinner in a trench with 
several comrades. Suddenly a voice seemed 
> to be saying to me, •Get up and go over there.' 
It was so clear and insistent that I obeyed 
automatically, as if it had been a military 
order* I rose at once to my feet and walked 
twenty yards along the trench' carrying my 
dinner in its tin can with me. Then I sat 
down to go on eating, my mind being once more 
at rest. Hardly had I dona so when a flash 
and deafening report came from the part of the 
trench I had Just left. A stray shell had burst 
over the group in which I had been sitting, and 
every member of it was killed." (Price, 241) 

Then, also, there was the vision he had while in hospital at 

Pasewalk suffering from blindness allegedly caused by gaex 

"Ala ich ia Bett lag kam mir der Gedanke, 
da £3 ich Deutschland befreien wuerde, dass 
ich es gross machen wuerde, und ich babe 

• sofort gewuaet, dass das verwirklicht 
wuerde.* (429) 



These experiences must later have fit in beautifully 
with the views of the Munich astrologers and it is possible that 
underneath Hitler felt that if there was any truth in their 
predictions they probably referred to him. But in those days 
he did not mention any connection between them or dwell on the 
Divine guidance he believed he possessed. Perhaps he felt that 
such claims at the beginning of the movement might hinder rather 
than help it. However, as von Wiegand has pointed out, he was 
not averse to making use of the forecasts to advance his own 
ends. At that time he was content with the role of a "drummer n 

■ 

who was heralding the coming of the real savior. Even then, 
however, the role of drummer was not as innocent or as insig- 

■ 

nif leant in Hitler's mind as might be supposed. This was brought 
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(J out in his testimony during the trial following the unsuccessful 



Beerhall Putsch of 1923. At that tine he said: 

"Hehaen Sie die Ueberzeugung bin, dass ich 
die Erringung eines Mini sterpoe tens nicht 
ale erstrebenswort ansehe. Ich halte es 
eine grossen Mannes nicht fuer wuerdigeseinen 
Neman der Gescaicbte nur dadurch ueberliefern 
ru wollen, daaaer Minister wird. Was air vor 
Augen stand, das war yob ersten Tags tausendmal 
aehri lch wollte der Zerbrecher der Marxiamus 
warden. Ioh werde die Ausfgabe loesen, und 
venn ich sie loese, dann waere der Titel eines 
Ministers fuer mich eine Laeoherlichkeit. Als 
ich sum ersten Ual yor Richard Wagners Grab 
stand, da quoll air das Hers ueber vor Stolz, 
dags hier ein Mann ruht, der es a ich verbeten 
hat, hlnaufsuschreibent Hier ruht Geheiarat 
Muelkdiraktor Excellenz Baron Richard Ton 
Wagner. Ich war stolz dorauf , dass dieser 
Mann und so viele Maenner der deutschen 
Geschichte sich damit begnuegten, ihren Namen 
der Machwslt zu ueberllefem, nicht ihren Titel* 
Nicht aus Bescheidenheit wollte ich «?rommler« 
aein. Das 1st das Hoeehflte, das andere 1st 
eine Kleinigkeit." 

After his stay in Landsberg Hitler no longer referred 
to himself as the Mrunmer." Occasionally he would describe him- 
self in the words of St, Matthew, "as a voice crying in the 
wilderness", or as St. John the Baptist whose duty was to hew 
a path for him whe was to cone and lead the nation to power and 

glory. More frequently, however, ho referred to himself as 

J 

■ the' Fuehrer 11 , a name chosen by Hess during their imprisonment* 

(sol) . ; 

As time went on, it became clearer that he was thinking 

Q £ li i. Ifi £3 © i, .f A. fl 3 U.0 fl fl &.^X ft Xl^i B *t mum t W G ft 9 ^rtl O WF^l D do B t i O 

to lead Germany to glory. His references to the Bible became 
more frequent and the movement began to take on a religious 
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ataoaphere. Comparisons between Christ and himself became more 

numerous and found their way into hl3 conversation and speeches. 

For example, he would sayi 

"When I came to Berlin a few weeks ago and 
looked at the traffic In the Inrfuersten- 
damn, the luxury, the perversion, the iniquity, 
the wanton display, and the Jewish materialism 
disgusted me so thoroughly, that I was almost 
beside myself. I nearly imagined ay a elf to be 
Jesus Christ when He case to His Father's temple 
and found it taken by the money-changers. I 
can well imagine how He felt when He seised a 
whip and scourged them out." (903) 



During his speech, according to Hanfstangl, he 
bis whip around violently as though to drive out the Jews and 

- 

* 

the forces of darkness, the enemies of Germany and German honor. 
Dietrich Eckart, who discovered Hitler as a possible leader and 
} had witnessed this performance, said later, "When a man gets to 

the point of identifying himself with Jesus Christ, then he 
is ripe for an insane asylum, ■ The identification in all this 
was not with Jesus Christ, the Crucified, but with Jesus Christ, 
the furious, lashing the crowds. 

As a matter of fact, Hitler has very little admiration 

, j .... 

for Christ, the Crucified. Although he was brought up a Catholic, 

and received Communion, during the war, he severed his connection 

with the Church directly afterwards. This kind of Christ he 

considers soft and weak and unsuitable as a German Messiah. 

The latter must be hard and brutal if he is to save Germany 

and lead it to its deBtiny. . 

• ' * 

"My feeling as a Christian pointB me to my 
Lord and Saviour as a fighter. It points 
me to the man who once in loneliness, 
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* surrounded by only a few folio were, recognized 

these Jews for what they were and summoned 
neb to fight against then and who, God* a truth! 
wae greatest not as a sufferer but as a fighter • 
In boundless lore, ae a Christian and as a nan, 
I read through the passage which tells- us how 
the Lord rose at last in His night and seized 
the scourge to drive out of the Temple the 
brood of vipers and adders. How terrific 
was the fight for the world against the Jewish 
poison." (ll.N.O. 28) 

And to Rauachning he once referred to "the Jewish Christ-creed 

with its effeminate, pity-ethics-. 

It is not clear from the evidence whether the new State 

religion was part of Hitler's plan or whether developnents were 

such that it became feasible. It is true that Rosenberg had long 

advocated such a move, but there is no evidence that Hitler was 

inclined to take such a drastic step until after he had cone to 

power. It is possible that he felt he needed the power before be 

could initiate such a change, or it may bp that hla series of 

- 

successes were so startling that the people spontaneously adopted 
a religious attitude towards bin which made the move sore or less 
obvious* In any case, he has accepted thie God-like role without 
any hesitation or embarrassment. White tells ua that now when 
he Is addressed with the salutation, "Hail Hitler, our Savior*, 
be bows slightly at the compliment in the phrase - and believes 
it. (664) As time goes on, it becomes more and more certain 
that Hitler believes that he is really the "Chosen One" and thet 
in hie thinking ha conceives of himself as a second Christ who 
has been sent to institute in the world a new system of values 
based on brutality and violence. He has fallen in love with 
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the image of hineelf in this role and has surrounded hlnself 

with his own portraits, 

» 

Hie mission seem* to lure hla to still greater heights, 
Hot oontent with the role of transitory savior it pushes him on 

• 

to higher goals - he must set the pattern for gensrations to 
come. Von liegand says. 

n In vital matters Hitler is far from 
unmindful of the name and record of 
success and failure he will leave to 
posterity." (495) 

Hor is he content to allow these patterns to evolve in a natural 
way. In order to guarantee the future he feels that he alone 
can bind it to these principles. Hs believes, therefore, that 
be must become an immortal to the German people. Everything 
must be huge and befitting as a monument to the honor of Hitler. 
His idea of a permanent building is one which will endure at 
least a thousand yearB. His highways must be known as "Hitler 
Highways", and they must endure for longer periods of time than 
the Napoleonic roads. He must always be doing the impossible 
and leaving his mark on the country. This is one of the ways 
in which he hopes to stay alive in the minds of the German 
people for generations to come. 

It is alleged by many writers, among them Haffner 
(418), Hues (410) and Wagner (489), that he has already drawn 
extensive plans for his own mausoleum. Our informants, who 

a ■ 

left Germany some time ago, are not in a position to verify 
these reports. They consider thea well within the realm of 
possibility, however. This mausoleum is to be the meoca of 



— 

Germany after hie death. It ia to be a tremendous monument 
•bout 700 feet high, with all the detail* worked out ao that 
the greatest psychological effect might be attained. It ia 
also alleged that hie f ire t "errand in Paris after the conqueBt 

in 1940 was a visit to the Dona dos Invalidee to study the 

i - 

monument to Napoleon. Be found this lacking in many respects. 

For example, they had put him down in a hole which forced people 

to look down rather than high up. 

"I shall never make auch a mistake,* Hitler 
said suddenly. "I know how to keep my hold 
on people after I have passed on. I shall 
be the Fuehrer they look up at and go home 
to talk of and remember. My life shall 
not end in the mere form of death. It will, 
on the contrary, begin then." (410) 

It was believed for a time that the Kehletein had been 

originally built as an eternal mausoleum by Hitler. It aeems, 

however, that if that was his original intention he has abandoned 

it in favor of something even more grandiose. Perhaps the 

Kehlstein was too inaccessible to enable large numbers of people 

to come and touch his tomb in order to become inspired. In any 

case, It seems that far aore extravagant plans have been developed 

His plan, if it is to be successful, needs constant emotional 

play on hysteric mass mlnds^ and the more he can arrange the 

ways and means of achieving thia, after he dies, the 

assured he Is of attaining his final goal. 

"He is firmly oonvinced that the furious 
pace and the epochal age in which he lived 
and moved (he really Is convinced that he 
is the motivating force and the moulder 
of that age) will terminate soon after hia 
death, swinging the world by nature and 
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inclination into a long span of digestive 
process marked by a sort of quiet inactivity* 
People in hi a 'lOOO year Reich' will build 
monuments to him and go around to touch and 
look at the things he has built, he thought. 
He said as much on that glorified visit of 
his to Rone in 1998, adding that a thousand 
years hence the greatness and not the ruins 
of his own tine must intrigue the people of 
those far-away days. For, believe it or not, 
that is how ths nind of this nan Hitler 
projects itself without a blush over the 
centuries. • (410) 

Thure was also a time a few years ago when he spoke a 

good deal about retiring when his work was done. It was assumed 

that he would then take up hi 6 residence in Berchtesgeden and sit 

as God who guides the destinies of the Reich until he dies. In 

July, 1955, while visiting the lagner family, he talked at length 

about getting old and complained bitterly that ten years of valuable 

time had been lost between the Becrhall Putsch in 1925 and his 

accession to power. This was all very regrettable since he pro- 

dieted that it would take twenty-two years to get things in 

adequate shape so that he could turn them over to his successor. 

(956) It is supposeci hy some writers that during this period 

of retirement he would also write a book which would stand for 

eternity as a great bible of National Socialism. (5) This is 

ail rather interesting in view of Roeha's statement made many , 

years ago» 

• i 

■ , 

"Am liebsten taet er Heute schon in den 
Bergen sitaen und den lieben Gott 
apielen." (715) 



A survey of all the evidence forces us to conclude that 
Hi tie* believes himself destined to become an Immortal Hitler, 
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chosen by God to be the New Deliverer of Germany and the Founder 

of a new social order for the world. He firmly believe* thie 

and 1b certain that in spite of all the trials and tribulations 

through which he mist pass he will finally attain that goal. 

The one condition la that he follow the dictates of the inner 

to ice which have guided and protected him in the peat. This 

conviction is not rooted in the truth of the ideas he impart a 

but is based on the conviction of his own personal greatness. 

(146) Howard K. Smith makes an interesting observation: 

"I was convinced that of all the millions 
on whom the Hitler Myth had fastened itself, 
the most carried away was Adolph Hitler, 
himself." (290) 

We will have occasion in Part 7 to examine the origins 

of this conviction and the role it plays in Hitler's psychological 

j — * ■ 
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When we try to formulate b conception of Molph Hitler 
aa the German people know hi* we must not forget that their 
knowledge of hi* is limited by a controlled press. Many thousands 
of Germane have seen hi* in person, particularly in the past, and 
can use this experience aa a basis for their individual conception 
of him. 

Hitler, fro* a physical point of View, ia not, however, 
a very imposing figure f certainly not the Platonic idea of a 
great, fighting Leader or the Deliverer of Germany and the 
creator of a New Reich* In height he ie a little below average. 
Hi a hipo are wide and hie ahouldere relatively narrow* Hia 
muscles are flabby j hie lege short, thin and spindly, the latter 
being hidden in the past by heavy boote and wore recently by 

■ * 

long trousers. He has a large torso and is hollow-chested to 
the point where it is said that he has hia uniforms padded. 
From a physical point of view he could ~ot pass the requirements 
to his own elite guard. 

His dress, in the early days, was no more attractive. 
He frequently wore the Bavarian mountain coBtume of leather 

» 

shorts with white shirt and suspenders. These were not always 
too clean and with his mouth full of broiro, rotten teeth and 

• 

his long dirty fingernails he presented rather a grotesque 

■ 

picture. (7. lagner) At tide time he also bad a pointed 
beard, and his dark brown hair was parted in the middle and 

« 

pasted down flat against his head with oil. Nor was his gait 



that of a soldier. "It was a vwry ladylike walk. Dainty 
little steps. Every few steps he cocked his right shoulder 
nervously, his left leg snapping up as he did so." (279) 
He also had a tic in his face which caused the comer of his 
lips to curl upward* (485) When speaking he always dressed 
in a comwon-looking blue suit which robbed him of all distinctive- 
ness. At the trial following the unsuccessful Beerhall Putsch 
Edgar Mowrer, who saw him for the first tine, asked himself t 

"Was this provincial dandy, with his slick 
dark hair, his cutaway coat, his awkward 
gestures and glib tongue, the terrible 
rebel? He seamed for all the world like 
a travelling sale a man for a clothing 
firm." (642) 

Nor did he make a much better impression later on. 

Dorothy Thompson, upon her first meeting, described his in the 

following terms i 

"He is formless, almost faceless, a man 
whose countenance is a caricature, a 
man whose framework sees* cartilaginous, 
without hones. He is inconsequent and 
voluble, ill poised and insecure.- He 
is the very prototype of the little 
man.** (507) 

Smith (289) also found him "the apotheosis of the little man*, 
funny looking, self -conscious and unsure of himself. 

- 

It may be supposed that this is only the Judgment of 
American journalists who have a different standard of masculine 
beauty. However, while testifying as a witness in the -law 
oourt in 1925, ProfeSBor Kax von Grufcer of the University of 
Munich, and the most eminent eugenist in Germany, stated! 



m 

) : 

"It was the first time I had Men Hitlar 
close at band* Face and head of Inferior 
type, cross-breed) low receding forehead , 
ugly nose, broad cheekbones, little eyes, 
dark hair. Expression not of a man exer~ 
cieing authority in perfect self-command, 
but of raving excitement. At the end an 
expression of satisfied egotism." (575) 

A great deal has been written about his eyes which have 
been described in terns of almost every color of the rainbow. As 
a natter of fact, they seen to be rather a bright blue - bordering 
on the violet. But it is not the color which has attracted people, 
but rather their depth and a glint which makes then appear to have 
a hypnotic quality. One finds stories like the following recur- 
ring over and over again in the literature. A policeman who is 
noted for his antipathy to the Nazi movement ie sent to a Hitler 
meeting to maintain order. While standing at his post Hitler enters i 

"He gazed into the police officer's eye with 
that fatal hypnotising and irreeintable glare, 
which swept the poor officer right off his 
feet. Clicking to attention he confessed 
to se this morning i * Since last night I an 
a National Socialist. Hail Hitler. 1 " 
(Frora, 369) 

These stories are not all from the Nazi propaganda 
agencies. Very reliable people, now in this country, have reported 
similar incidents among their own personal acquaintances. Even 

ft 

outstanding diplomats have commented on the nature of his eyes 

and the way in which he usee them when meeting people, often with 

' * " ( 

disastrous effects. 

Then there are others, like Rauachning, who find his 

•' 

look staring and dead - lacking in brilliance and the sparkle 

of genuine animation. (257) We need not dwell on hie eyes 

- 



and their peculiar quality, however, aince relatively few 
Germans have come in such clone contact with hi* that they 
could be seriously affected by than. 

Whatever affect Hitler' a personal appearance aay 

••• 

hare had on the German people in the past, it is safe to 
ssmiw that this has bean greatly tempered by Billions of 
posters, pasted in erery conceivable place, which show the 
Fuehrer as a fairly good-looking individual with a very date rained 
attitude. In addition, the press, news-reelB, etc., are continu- 
ally flooded with carefully prepared photographs showing Hitler 
at his very best* These have undoubtedly, in the course of time, 
blotted out any unfavorable impressions he aay have created as 
a real person in the past. The physical Hitler most Germans know 
now is a fairly presentable individual. 

The only other real contact the overwhelming majority 
of people have had with Hitler 1b through his voice. He was a 
tireless speaker and before he came to power would sometime a 
give as many as three or four speeches on the same day, often 
in different cities. Even'his greatest opponents concede that 
he is the greatest orator that Germany has ever known. This 
is a great concession in view of the fact that the qualities 
of his voice are far from pleasant - many, in faot, find it 
distinctly unpleasant. It has a rasping quality which often 
breaks into a shrill falsetto when he becomes aroused. Mor 
is it his diction which makes him a great orator. In the early 
days this was particularly bad. It was a conglomeration of 
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high German with an Austrian dialect which Technppik (517) 
describes as a "knoedlige Sprache". Nor waa it the structur. 
of hie speeches which made hi* a great orator. On the whole, hie 
speeches were sinfully long, badly structured and very repetitious. 
Some of thee are positively painful to read but nerertheleBe, when 
he delivered thee they had an extraordinary effect upon nil 



His power and fascination in speaking lay almost wholly 

in his ability to sense what a given audience wanted to hear and 

then to manipulate, his theae in such a way that he would arouae 

the emotions of the crowd. Straeser says of this talent: 

"Hitler responds to the vibration of the 
human heart with the delicacy of a seia- 
nagraph . . . enabling bin, with a certainty 
with which no consciouB gift could endow hi*, 
to act as a loudspeaker prool aiming the 
woat secret desires, the leaat permissible 
instincts, the sufferings and personal 
revolts of a whole nation. " (576) 



Before cooing to power almost all of his speeches 

centered around the following three themes x (1) the treason of 

« 

the November criminals: (2) the rule of the Marxists oust be 
broken; and (3) the world domination of the Jews, ho matter 
what topic was advertised for a given speech he almost invariably 
would wind up on one or more of these three themes. And yet 
people liked it and would attend one meeting after another to 

hear him speak. It was not, therefore, so much what he said 

• . «. • * 

that appealed to Ms audiences as how he said it. 

Even in the early days Hitler was a showman with a 
greet sense for the dramatic. Hot only did he schedule his. 
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speeches late In the eVening when his audience would be tired 
and their resistance lowered through natural causes, but he 



would always send an assistant ahead of tlsje to make a short 
speech and warn the audience up. Storm-troopers always played 
an important role at these meetings and would line the aisle 
through which he would pass. At the psychological moment, 
Hitler would appear in the door in the back of the hall. Than 
with a snail group behind hi*, be would march through the rows 
of S.A. nan to roach, the speaker's table. He never glanced to 
the right or to the left as he cane down the aisle and became 
greatly annoyed if anyone tried to accost him or hampered hie 
progress. Whenever possible he would hare a band present and 
they would strike up a lively military march as he came down 
the aisle. 

When he began to speak he usually manifested signs 
of nervousness. Usually he was unable to say anything of 
consequence until he had gotten the feel of his audience. On 

■a 

one occasion t Heiden (499) reports, he was so nervous that he , 
could think of nothing to say. In order to do something he 

picked up the table and moved it around on the platform. Then 

t 

suddenly be got the "feel* and was able to go on. Price (241) 



describes his speaking in the following way* 

■The beginning is slow and halting. 
Gradually he warns up when the spiritual 
atmosphere of the great crowd is engendered. . 
For he responds to this metaphysical con- 
tact in such a way that each member of the 
multitude feels bound to him by an indiv- 
idual link of sympathy." 
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All of our informant e report the slow aUrt, waiting for the 
feel of the audience. As soon as he has found it, the tempo 
increases in smooth rhythm and volume until he is shouting at 
the climax. Through all this, the listener seems to identify 



niJBself with Hitler's voice which becomes the voice of Germany. 

This is all in keeping with Hitler's own conception 
of mass psychology as given in MEIN JCAIffF where he aaysi 



"The p&yche of the broad maaaes does not 
respond to anything weak or half-way* 
Like a woman, whose spiritual sensitive- 
ness is determined less by abstract reason 
than by an indefinable emotional longing for 
fulfilling power and who, for that reason, 
prefers to submit to the strong rather than 
the weakling - the mass, too, prefers the 
ruler to a pleader." 

And Hitler let them have it* NEHSWEEX (572) reported: 



■Women faint, when, with face purpled 
and contorted with effort, he blows 
forth his magic oratory." 



Planner (558) says? 

"Hie oratory used to wilt hie collar, 
unglue his forelock, glase his eyes; 
he was like a man hypnotized, repeating 
himself into a frenzy." 

Teates-Brown (592)t 

"He was a man transformed and possessed. 
We were in the presence of a miracle. " 

.. 

This fiery oratory was something 

« 

particularly to the elow-tongued, lower-class Bavarians. In 
Munich his shouting and gesturing were a spectacle men paid to 
see (216) . It was not only his fiery oratory * howevsr, that 
the crowds to his cause. This was certainly something new, but 
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far nore important was the seriousness with which his words 
ware spoken* 

"Everyone of his words coses out charged 
with a powerful current of energy} at 
tines it seems aa if they are torn from 
the very heart of the man, causing hi* 
indescribable anguish." (Fry, 577) 



■Leaning from the tribune, as if he were 
trying to impel his inner self into the 
consciousness of all these thousands, 
he waa holding the masses and me with 
then under a hypnotic spell • • * It was 
clear that Hitler was feeling the exalta- 
tion of the emotional response now surging 
up toward him * . . his voice rising to 
passionate climaxes * « .his words were 
like a scourge* When he stopped speaking 
his chest was still heaving with emotion. tt 
(Ludecke, 164) 

- 

Jlany writers have commented upon his ability to hypnotize his 

audiences. Stanley High (455) reports* 

"When, at the climax, he sways from one 
side to the other his listeners sway with 
himj when he leans forward they also lean 
forward and when he concludes they either 
are awed and silent or on their feet in 
a frensy** 

Unquestionably, as a speaker, he has had a powerful 
influence on the common run of German people. His meetings were 
always crowded and by the time he got through speaking he h»d 
completely numbed the critical faculties of his listeners to the 
point where they were willing to believe almost anything he said. 
He flattered them and cajoled them. He hurled accusations at 
them one moment and amused them the next by building up straw 



men which he promptly knocked down* His tongue was like a 
lash which whipped up the emotions of his audience* And 

■ 

> 

he always nanaged to say what the majority of the audience wera 
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already secretly thinking but could not verbalize. When the 
audience began to respond, it affected hie In return. Before 
long, due to this reciprocal relationship, he and hie audience 
became Intoxicated with the emotional appeal of his oratory, 
(Strauser, 295) 

It was this Hitler that the German people knew at 
first hand. Hitler, the fiery orator, who tirelessly rushed 
from one meeting to another, working himself to the point of 
exhaustion in their behalf. Hitler, whose heart and soul tore 
Id the Cause and who struggled endlessly against overwhelming 
odds and obstacles to open their eyes to the true state of 
affairs. Hitler, who could arouse their emotions and channelize 
thea towards goals of national aggrandizement. Hitler the 
courageous, who dared to speak the truth and defy the national 
authorities as well as the international oppressors. It was a 
sincere Hitler that they knew, whose words burned into the most 
secret recesses of their minds and rebuked them for their own 
shortcomings. It was the Hitler who would lead them back to 

* 

self-respect because he had faith in them. 

This fundamental conception of Hitler made a beautiful 

s a • 

foundation for a propaganda build-nip. He was so convincing on 
the speaker's platform and appeared to be so sincere in what he 
said that the majority of his listeners were ready to believe 
almost anything good about him because they wanted to believe it. 
The Nazi propaganda agencies were not slow in making the most of 

i 

their opportunities. 
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Hitler, himself, had provided an excellent background 

■ 

for a propaganda build-up. Froo the earliest days of hie 
political career he had steadfastly refused to divulge anything 
about his personal life, past or present* To his most immediate 
associates he was, in reality, a nan of mystery. There was no 
clearing away of unpleasant incidents to be done before the 
building-up process could begin. In fact, the wore secrecy he 
maintained about his personal life the more curious his followers 
becane. This was, indeed, fertile ground on which to build a 

i 

■yth or legend* 

The Nazi propaganda machine devoted all its efforts to 

- 

the task of portraying Hitler as something extra-human. Everything 

i 
t 

he did was written up in such a way that it portrayed hia superlative 
character* If he does not eat neat, drink alcoholic beverages, or 
smoke, it is not due to the fact that he has some kind of inhibition 
or does it because he believe* it will improve his health. Such 
things are not worthy of the Fuehrer. He abstains from these 
because he is following the example of the great German, Richard 
Wagner, or because he has discovered that it increases his 
energy and endurance to such a degree that he can give much more 
of himself to tho creation of the new German Reich. 

Such abstinence also indicates, according to the propa- 
ganda, that the Fuehrer is a person with tremendous will-power 
and self-discipline. Hitler himself fosters this conception, 
according to Hanfstangl, who, when someone asked him how he 
managed to give up these things, replledi "It is a matter of 



V 
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will. Once I nake op my mind not to do a thing, I just don't 
do it. And ones that decision ia made, it is taken for always. 
Is that so wonderful?" 

• - *> V ■ I I 

* r , 

The sane is true in the field of sex. Aa far as the 
German people know he has no sex lifs and thia too is clothed, 
not as an abnormality, but as a great virtue. The Fuehrer is 
above human weakneasea of this sort and von Wiegand (494) tells 
ua that he "has a profound contempt for the weakness in men for 
sex and the fools that it makes of then". Hanfatengl reports 

i 

that Hitler frequently make a the a ta tenant that he will newer 
marry a woman since Germany is his only bride. However, Hitler 
with his deep insight into human nature, appreciates these 
weaknesses in others and is tolerant of then. He does not even 
condemn then or forbid them among his closest associates* 

He 1b also portrayed in the propaganda as the soul of 
kindliness and generosity. Endless stories that illustrate these 

virtues are found over and over again in the literature* Price 

- 

(256) cites a typical example: an attractive young peasant girl 
tries to approach him but is prevented from doing so by the 

> 

- 

guards. She bursts into tears and Hitler, seeing her distress, 

■ 

inquires into the cause. She tells him that her fiance had been 
expelled fron Austria for his Mazi principles and that he cannot 
find work and consequently they cannot get married. Hitler is 
deeply touched. He promises to find the young man a Job and, in 
addition, completely furnishes a flat for them to live in, even 
down to a baby's cot. Every attempt is made to present him as 
extremely human, with a deep feeling for the problems of ordinary people* 
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A great many writers, both Hazi and anti-Haai, have 
written extensively about hie great love for children and the 
Nasi press is certainly full of pictures showing Hitler in the 

i 

company of little tote. It is alleged that when he is at 
Berchtesgaden he always has the children from the neighborhood 
visit him in the afternoon and that he serves then candy, ice , 
cream, cake, etc. Phayre (225) says, "Neyer was there a middle- 
aged bachelor who so delighted in the company of children". 
Princess Olga reported that when she visited Hitler in Berlin 
and the topic of children came up during the conversation, Hitler 1 » 
* eyes filled with tears. The Nasi press had made extremely good 
use of this and endless stories accompany the pictures. Likewise, 
a great deal ia written about his fondness for animals, partic- 

* t 

ularly dogs. Here again, there are numberless pictures to prove 
it is so. As far as dogs are ooncerned, the propaganda is 
probably fairly near the truth but it goes far beyond that point 
in other respects. One writer even went so far as to attribute 
his vegetarianism to his inability to tolerate the thought of 
animals being slaughtered for human consumption (405). Hitler 
is pictured as an "affable lord of the manor", full of gentleness, 
kindliness and helpfulness, or, as Oechsner puts it, ha is the 
Great Comforter - father, husband, brother or son to every German 
who lacks or has lost such a relative (668). 

Another trait which has received a great deal of 

i 

■ 

comment in the propaganda build-up is Hitler's modesty and 
simplicity. His successes have never gone to his head. At 
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bottom he is still the simple soul he was when he founded the 
Party and his greatest joy Is to be considered as "one of the 
boys". As proof of this they point to the feet that he has 
never sought a crown, that he never appears In gaudy uniforms 
or does a great deal of entertaining. Even after he came to 
power he continued to wear his old trench coat and slouch hat 
for a tine and when he donned a uniform it was always that of 
a simple s tors- trooper. Much was written about his foudness 
for visits from early acquaintances and how he loved to sit 
down in the midst of his busy day in order to talk over old 
times. There was really nothing he liked better than to 
frequent his old haunts and meet old friends while he was in 
Munich, or to take part in their festivities. At heart he 
was still a worker and his interests were always with the 
working classes with whom he felt thoroughly at home. 

Hitler is also a man of incredible energy and 
endurance. His day consists of sixteen and eighteen hours of 
uninterrupted work. He is absolutely tlrelesB when it comes 
to working for Germany and its future welfare and no personal 
pleasures are permitted to interfere with the carrying out of 
his mission* The ordinary man in the e treat cannot imagine 

• « 

■ 

a human being in Hitler' 3 position not taking advantage of 
his opportunity. Be can only imagine himself in the same 
position rerelling in luxuries and yet here is Hitler who 
acornf them all. His only conclusion is that Hitler is not 
an ordinary mortal. Phillips (660) reports the case of a 



young Nazi who once confided to hint "I would die for Hitler, 

» 

but I would not change places with Hitler. At lee at when I 
wake every morning I can say, »Heil HitlerJ 1 , but this man, 
he has no fUn in life* No smoking, no drinking, no women 1 - 
only work, until he fall* aaleep at nightl" 

A great deal is made of Hitler's determination. It 
is pointed out over and over again that ha never gives up once 
he has made up his mind to attain a particular goal. Ho natter 
how rough the road, he plods along in unswerving determination. 
£v*u though he receives serious set-backs and the situation 
appears to be hopeless, he never loses faith and always gets 
* what he goes after. He refuses to be coerced into compromises 
of any sort and is always ready to as suae the full responsibility 
for his actions. The great trials and tribulations through which 
the Party had to. pass on its way to power are cited over and over 
again and all the credit is given to Hitler and his fanatical 
faith in the future. Even his refusal to permit ordinary scruples 
to get in his way is given as a sign of his greatness. The fact 
that he did not oouBunlcate with hie family for over tan years 
becomes a great virtue since it meant a severe deprivation to 
the young Ban who was determined to make something of himself 
before he returned homeL 

A great deal of publicity has also been given £o hie 

. » 

breadth of vision, ability to penetrate the future and his 
ability to organize both the Party and the country in preparation 
for obstacles they will have to overcome. According to the 
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propagandist*, Hitler is the soul of efficiency and hae an 
extraordinary power of resolving conflicts and simplifying 
problems which have stumped all experts in the past. In fact, 
his infallibility and incorruptibility throughout are not only 
implied but openly stated^in no uncertain terms • 

He is also a person of great patience who would never 
spill a drop of human blood if it could possibly be avoided. 
Over and over again one hears of his greet patience with the 
democracies, with Czechoslovakia and with Poland. But here, 
as Id his private life, he never loses control of his emotions, 
fundamentally, he is a man of peace who desires nothing quite so 
much as to be left alone to work out the destiny of Germany in 
a quiet and constructive manner. For he is a builder at heart 
and an artist, and those prove that the creative and constructive 
elements in his nature are predominant. 

This does not mean, however, that he Is a coward. On 
the contrary, he is a person of outstanding courage. His way 
of life is proof of this, as well as his enviable record during 
the last war. A greet many stories about his decorations for 
bravery have been ciroulated and particularly for his outstanding 
heroism when he was awarded the Iron Cross first-class. The 
fact that the stories of his perf ormanca vary from oat time to 
another does not seem to disturb the people in the leaat- 

fundamen tally, according to the Nasi press, Hitler is 
a man of steel. He is well aware of his mission and no aaount 
of persuasion, coercion, sacrifices or unpleasant duties can 
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persuade hin to alter his course* In the face of all aorta 

of dioAat«rs and disagreeable happenings and necessary zaea suras, 

■ 

he new loses his nerve for a moment. But he is not hard In 
human qualities* He places loyalty and justice as the two of 
the greatest virtues and observes then with scrupulous care* 

J ■ 

Loyalty means so much to hia that the inscription over his door 
at Berchtesgaden reads, "Heine Ehre heisst Trerue n . He is the 
acne of German honor and purity; the Resurrector of the German 
family and home. He is the greatest architect of all time; ths 
greatest military genius in all history. He has an inexhaustible 
fount of knowledge. He is a man of action and the creatp- of 
new social values. He is indeed, according to the Nasi propa- 
ganda bureau, a paramount of all virtues. A few typical examples 
may illustrate the extent to which they are carried in their 
praise of him. 

"Zunaechst Hitler sebstx Hitler is dtr Mann 
ohne Kompromiss. Vor alien kennt er keinen 
Kompromiss nit sicht selbst. Er hat oinen 
einslgen Gedanken, der lhn leiteti Deutschland 
wieder auf surichten. Dies* Idee verdraengt 
alias um inn, Er kennt kein Prlvatlehen. Er 
kennt Fanillenlsben ebensowenig, wis er a in 
Laster kennt. Er ist die Verkoerperung des 
national an lillene. ( 

"Die Ritterschaf t* elnes heiligen Zieles, das 
sich kein Mensch hoeher steken kann; Deutsch- 
land I • • • Hitler • • • ueberraoht (durch) 
seine warms Liebenswuerdigkeit. Ueber die 
Ruhe und Kraft, die beinahe physlsch von diessm 
liann ausstraht* Man waechst in er Neehe dieses 
Henschen • • • Wie er auf alia Dinge reaglertl 
• . . El sem warden die Zuege und die Wort* 
fallen wie Bain . * . Der klaeeische Ernst, 
alt den Hitler und seine un den Fuehrer 
geecnarten Mitarbeitar ihre Sendung nehaen, 



hat in der Geachichte d loser Welt nur weuige 
Paralellen." Cseoh-Jochbergi Adolph Hitler 
und aein Stab, 1955. (861) 

. • auch in den privaten Dingen daa Lebena 
Vorbildlichkeit und aenschliche Groease . • . 
ob Hitler . . uabraust wird vom jubelndan 
Zuruf der Straaeenarbeiter, oder aufgewuehlt 
und erachuettert ao Lager seine ermordeten 
Karaeraden stent, inter iat ua inn dieae Hoheit 
und tie fete Menechlichkeit • . . dieaer 4ia- 
aigartigen Peraeonliobiwit * . . ein groeaer 
und guter Hansen. Hitler iat ein univeraaler 
Geiat. Kb iat unmoegllch der Uannigfaltigkelt 
aeines Weaena nit 100 Aufnahmen gerecht zu 
warden. Auch a of dieaen beiden Gebieten 
(Architecture and History) iat Hitler eine 
unangrelfbare Autoritaet. Uneere Zelt wird 
diesan Ueberragenden vielleicht verehran und 
lleben, aber wird ihn nicht in seiner groaaen 
Tief ermeasen koennen." Hoffman: Hitler, wie 
ihn kelner kennt, 1952 (899) 

"Hitler is a modaet man - and the world need a 
modest men* Therefore the people lore him. 
Like every good leader, he must be an efficient 
follower. He makes himself the humble at 
diaciple of himself* the severest of all 
diaciplinariana with himself . In fact, Hitler 
is a modern monk, with the three knots of 
Poverty, Chaetitv and Obedience tied in hie 
invisible girdle, A zealot among zealots. He 
eats no meat, drinks no wine, does not smoke. 
I am told he takes for himself no salary but 
Uvea privately from the income of hi a book, 
"Main Kaapf" • * .Surplus funds he turns back 
to the S.A. His work day constats of eighteen 
hours, usually, and he often fella asleep in 
the last hour of his work. There have bean 
four women in his Ufa - but only to help him 
along with aervice and money ... He onoe 
gave a lecture at Bayreuth on Wagner and 
"Deutache Lieder" that astounded the musical 
critios and revealed him as a muaical acholar 
of parts ... Sheer opportuniam never lured 
him aa much as the opportunity to preach his 
doctrines. His quality is Messianic j his 
aplritual trend ia ascetic j his reaction ia 
medieval . . ." Phillips i Germany Today 
and Tomorrow. (868) 



Hitler not only knowo about all these writings but 
since ha has always boon the guiding spirit in all Gorman 
propaganda and usually plans the broad linofl that are to be 
followed, it is safe to assume that he himself is responsible 
for the instigation and development of this mythical person- 
ality. When we look back over the development of this build-up 
we can floe clearly that Hitler, froa the very beginning, planned 
on making himself a mythological figure* Ha opens MEU KAMPF 
with the following passages 

■In this little town on the river Inn, 
Bavarian by blood and Austrian by 
nationality, gilded by the light of 
German martyrdom, there lived,, at the 
end of the '80's of the last century, my 
parents t the father a faithful civil 
servant, the mother devoting herself to 
the cares of the- household and looking 
after her children with eternally the 
same loving kindness." 

This is the classic way of beginning a fairy tale rather than a 

serious autobiography or a political treatise. In the very first 

sentence of the book he iaplies that Fate was already smiling on 

him at the time of his birth, for it reads! 

r 

■Today I consider it ay good fortune 
that Fate designated Braunau on the 
Inn as the place of my birth." 

As soon as Hitler came to power new weapons for self- 

■ 

aggrandizement were put into the hands of the propagandists and 

a 

they made good use of them, unemployment dropped off rapidly, 
roads that the Germans nevmr dreamed of sprung up over night, 
new and imposing buildings were erected with astounding rapidity. 



The face of Germany was being lifted at an incredible speed. 
Hitler was keeping his promises* he was accomplishing the 
impossible. Every success in diplomacy, every social reform 
was heralded as world-shaking in its importance. And for each 
success, Hitler modestly accepted all the credit. It was 
always Hitler that did this, and Hitler who did that, provided 
these acts were spectacular and met with the approval of the 
public. If they happened to »eet with disapproval, it was 
always one of his assistants who was to blame, livery effort 
was made to cultivate the attitude that Hitlor was infallible 
and was carrying through his mission of saving Germany. 

It was not long before the German people were prepared 
to take the short step of seeing Hitler, not as a man, but as a 
Messiah of Germany. Public meetings and particularly the 
Mumburg took on a religious atmosphere. All the stagings were 
designed to create a supernatural and religious attitude and 
Hitler 1 8 entry was nore befitting a god than a man. In Berlin 
one of the large art shops on Unter den Linden exhibited a 
large portrait of Hitler in the center of its display window. 
Hitler's portrait was entirely surrounded as though by a halo, 
with various copies of a painting of Christ (High, 453). Notes 
appeared in the press to the effect that, "Als er sprach, hoerte 
man den mantel Gottes durch den Seal rauechenl* Ziemar reports 

t 

that on the side of a bill in Odenwald, conspicuous as a 

waterfall, painted on white canvas were the blaok words i 

»fe believe in Holy Germany 
Holy Germany is Hi tier I 
We believe in Holy Hitler U" (765) 
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Roberts reports: 

"In lhmieh In the early autumn of 1936 
I saw colored pictures of Hitler In the 
actual silver garments of the Knighta 
of the Grail; but these vera soon with- 
drawn. They gave the show away; they 
were too near the truth of Hitler's 
mentality." (876) 

Teeling (565) writes that at the Nurnburg Waai Party Rally in 

September, 1937, there was a huge photograph of Hitler underneath 

which was the inscription, "In the beginning was the Word . . .". 

He also says that the Vlayor of Hamburg assured him, "We need no 

priest or parsons. We communicate direct with God through 

Adolph Hitler. He has many Christ-like qualities." Soon these 

sentiments were introduced by official circles. Rauschning (552) 

« 

reports that the Party has adopted this creed: 

"Wir alle glauben auf dieser Erde an 
Adolph Hitler, unseren Fuehrer , und 
wir bekennen, da as der National- 

Claube fuer unser VolJc ist." 

A Rhenish group of German "Christians' 1 in April, 1957, passed 

this resolution! 

"Hitler* s word is God»s law, the decrees 
and laws which represent it possess 
dirine authority." (660) 

And Reichaminister for Church Affairs, Hans Kerrl, says: 

"There has arisen a new authority as to 
, what Christ and Christianity really are - 
that is Adolph Hitler. Adolph Hitler * . . 
is the true Holy Ghost." (?49) 

This is the way Hitler hopes to pave hie path to la- 
mortality. It has been carefully planned and consistently 
executed in a step by step fashion. The Hitler the German people 



3 
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know ia fundamentally the fiery orator who fascinated the* 

and this baa gradually been embroidered by the propaganda until 

he ia now presented to then aa a full-fledged deity* Everything 

else is carefully concealed from then as a whole. How many 

Germans believe it we do not know. Some, certainly, believe 

it wholeheartedly* Dorothy Thompson writes of such a oaae: 

"At Garni ech I net an American froa 
Chicago* He had been at Obersmmergau, 
at the Passion Play* 'These people 
are all cresy, 1 he said. 'This is not 
a revolution, it's a revival* They think 
Hitler is God. Believe it or not, a 
German woman sat next to me at the Passion 
Play and when the hoisted Jesus on the 
Cross, she said, 'There he is. That is 
our Fuehrer, our Hitler.' And when they 
paid out the thirty pieces of silver to 
Judas, she said] 'That is Roehm, who 
betrayed the Leader* »■ (668) 

Extreme cases of this kind are probably not very numerous but it 

would be amazing if a snail degree of the same type of thinking 



had not aeeped into the picture) of Hitler which many Germans hold. 
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! 

ft 

The piotui-o tho tiaii propaganda machine has painted of 
Hitler certainly seoms like nn extravagant one* Uve^ if we ig- 
nore the deifying ©Indents, it seems like the fantasy of a -super- 

. .. f 

nan - the rtramount of all virtues, jficfcraord inar/ as it >nay seem, 

■ 

however, thori aro tines ife which he approximates such a personality 

r • 

and v.ins tho respect and admiration of all his associates* 

At SUCh times ho is a veritable demon for wot* ami often 
v/orks for sevornl days on end v/ith little or no sloop. His powers 
of concentration aro extraordiuar/ and ho is ablo to penetrate very 
. complex problems and reduce thorn to n for 1 : simple, fundafontal fac- 
tors, ily p-ridos himself o.» this talont ami has oaid to various 

« 

peopl«i 

"I have tho gift ° r roduci:i_; all problems 
to their simplest foundations ♦ A gift 
for tracing back all theories to tiieir 
roots in reality." • • 

» 

And ho roally has it. Unencumbered with- abstract theorios or tra- 

r 

ditio.ial points of view and prejudice*:; he is able to look at com- 
plex problems in a rather naive w*ty and pi ok out the most saliont 

ft 

and significant elements nnd apply them to the present situation in 
« fairly simple and' rrorkable manner. To" bo sure, he never sdbres the 
entire problem in this way but only tho human oloi.ients involved* 
Since this is the port which intorosts him most aid oroducos imnedi- 
ate results, it has beon rated very highly and has won the admiration 
of his closo associates from the oarliesl days of his political ca- 
roer. 

During these periods of activity hitler is wholly con- 

ft 

sur.ed by tho task confronting hinu ho hi* -a an amazing pourer of con- 

■ 

• ------ 

, - — ■ 
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oentration. His .judffrtonts are quick a nd decisive. ;o is intpa- 
tiont to get tnin£sdone and expects everyone to apply himself 
with an *rder equal to his own* He, therefore, demods groat 
sacrifice- fron his associates. 

At SttCti tiies, however, ho is also vory human, iio shows 
an unusual de~re<: of considerateness towards thorn and a certain 
tolerance of choir weaknesses* '.Than ho 'calls a halt for irieal $ ho 
1011 not eat until hia entire staff im$ bean served.*. Ylhen an 
ovar*ealous servant insists on sorvin. hi;: beforo others he will 
often sot up 'ami take the plato over to or.o of his lo^.-ly assistants, 
Ouriif.; all of tliis ho 5 s in the bast of spirits and Jokes v/ith 

■ * 

everyone around him, 

- 

!!o hac on extraordinary Mie:aory -uid continuously recalls 
amusi'-r, incidents from the past livoc of those around him. i'hese 

■ 

he tolls to his staff a!; lAr^o. ,o is an o cellent ir.ii.ic end of- 
ton plays out tho role 'of tho individual involved to the /;roet 
amuseinont of tho staff while the individual nu:± sit try and '.yitnoss 

t>j e ne • f ortna nc e much to his own o-nbar msgBAtffc . i.evertholess ho is 

I 

thoroughly flattered that tho Fuehrer should sin/;lo him out aid re- 
:,iemi,or him and his actions In such detail. During those poriods 

iJitlor is also tho soul of kindliness, -.nd 5or;erosity . '-o nets ) ,ore 

— X 

liko r bir, brcthoV to his staf ft an as n Fuehrer and lanar.os to 
endear himself to each -«nd every Oi© of then. 

ttutj underneath, ho is evory inch tho Fuehrer, flo displays 
extraordinary OOurage and detorninati on. Ho 8h©3s a groat deal of 
initiativo and is v/illing to as suite full responsibility for the wis- 



don of the course he has mepnod out.. is very persuasive and is 

I 

able fed inustor and organize his people into an officient sraocth- 
runninp; unit. Personal frictions dicapronr, for the tine being, 
and ovary -ody has jut n singlo thought i : nind s To do what tlie 
fuehrer wishes. 

j;a -.-orks with rroat certainty an'] security and one-iears 

■ 

■ 

to i:iv the situation ontir ly in hnnd. All kinds or facts and 

• ■* 

fi, uros ro levant to die problem flow fro . him 'without the sligifc- 
'.fst hesitation or e foK , much to tho frioiorsont of those aboit 

* j 

him. car. cit^ the tonrtates of ships various r.aviest 

"lie knows GXfiCtly what kind of armar.ont, 
the kind of arror plates, the weight, the 
spoed and the number of the crow of every 
ship in tho .ritish havy. lie knows the 
number of rotations of airplane voters in 
every model and typo existont. ;;e knows 
the number of shots a maohino i-un fires a 
Minute, wsiether it; is a light,- modiucr or 
heavy o'-e, -.v ethor it was *ac5e in the Uni- 
ted States, Czechoslovakia or France." 
(Mussel 1, 74 7) 

Then, too, his stufr har. learned from past experience, 
that when iiitlor is in one of these mcds ho approximates infalli- 
bility particularly when the support of the roople is needed to 
carry through the project o\ Mhioh he is encased. This may seem 

■ 

like an unwarranted statement but, if our study is tt be complete, 
we must appraise his strengths a:; well as his weaknossos. It can 
scarcely be denied that he has so**? extraordinary abilities r.nere 
the psychology of the average man is uonoorned. he has been able, 
in some manner or other, to unearth -and apply suco«sr, fully many 
factors pertaining to group psychology, the importance of which 
has not been generally rocogniied and some of which wo raigjit adopt 
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to cood advantage. ft*e*e -5 be briefly siwsirUed as foUws: 
(1) mil appreciation of tho importance of the'massos 
in tho sucaosfi of any vmmmtfo* Hit lor h«« phrased this very .fall 

• in \JgU iAJPP. 

"/ i l 'io " of ". o l^iip <>; ,«i i ^or.'ial driving 
forces 'of y.M-\t c D'i.ms 1 c*3 to -u: insufficient 
ovaluntion of the iiportn^oo of fche great 
rassos of . the poopU; frorn this resulted tfse 
scanty Lnfeerosfc in t!ni sod tl j :^r,t te.i, tho 0 
ribient cou.-fci.v'. e," i,e of •.»'■> afci** 1 ** 

1 Ore r o 1 r. :v » s • . » • " (?• 1 33 ) 
(li) toco nit i 0:1 of tho inostimaolo valiw of winning tho 
support of youth; realization of the 1 monso momentum f ivon a so- 
oial novorvrnt by t>io -vi IrS fervor a d. enthusiasm of young people as 

• - 

'.voll ee t<io importance of oorly training and indictrination* 

(3) dncognitioti of fcho role of women In mdvenolng a new 
novonont and of fchfl fact {that tho raactions of the (aaeeea as a . 
whole nave many fominir.o chnraatori sties. A a early ««s 1023, he 
said to :anfstaor.(;l (902): 

"Do .you know tho eu&ionoo nt a circus is just 
like a woman (Die .'.'asse, das Yolk is v.io ein 
V.'oib). Someone v*m does not understand the 
intrinsioly feminine cnaractor of the "mases 
will never be an effective gper.ker. Ask your- 
self: r .Yhat do.'* a woman expect fro-.i a man?* 

, CI earner.: , ^decision, power and notion* "/hat 
vro want is to get th« -a 530 a to act. Like a 
wo.wi, tho we sees fluctuate otwoon extremes 

. .... The crowd is net ofily Ukr? p* woman, but 
'woman constitu .e the Tiost important element in 
an udionco. i"ho notion usually lead, then fol- 
low the olii'ldren nnd at last, when 1 have .al- 
ready wen over the whole family - folio-' tho 
fathers .* 

* 1 

And in USLd KAfiSTi be writoa: 

"The people, In an ovorwho lining majority* are 
so feminine In their i&ture end attitude that 
their activities and thoughts am motivated 
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less by so bar err. side ration than by fool- 
ing and sentinent." (p. 23V) 

(4) The a. ility to feel, identify v/ith and express in 
passionate language the deepest noed3 rCMl sentircer.ts ©F tho aver- 
h a Oor-vn "->vl to present opportunit in:; or possibilities for their 
gratification. ^ 

(Hi) Capacity to appeal co t)io nosfc primitive, "as mil 
as tho most idoal inclinations i 1 man, to arouse the basest in- 
stincts iukJ At clonk then with nobility, justifying -11 actions 
as m^.s to the attainment of nn id *ol coal, littler realized that 
;nen will not oofRbino :ind dedicate themselves r,o a co ::on nurposa 
unless this pur no co be an ideal one capable of survival beyond 
their generation, tie has also perceived that although rata will die 
orsl,- for an ideal their .continued zest and vtnterprise can b» main- 

■ 

taiped only by a imon«asion «-»f rnn-o imw^ii* fa -,r't earthly satisfao- 

■ 

tions. 

(G) Ar>rrooiatio-' of the fact that ti io assets are as 

■ 

hungry for a sustaining ideology in rcolitical action as they are 

for daily bread. Any movement vrhi.cn -toes not satisfy this spirit- 

ual hunger in tho :;v\$ or, will not nobiliae' hhoir whole-hearted sup- 

port ond is desti.iod to fail. 

"All force which does not spring fron a firm 
spiritual foundation will bo host i tat ing and 
uncertain. It lacks tho stability vfliich can 
only rest on a fanatical viovr of life. (ISK 222) 

"Svery attempt at fighting u viev/ of life by 
TConns of force will finally fail, unless tho 
fij;ht against it represents iJhe forai of an 
attack for tho Sake of a now sniritual direc- 
tion. Only in thy 3tru^,le of tvo viaws of 
life with each otner can tho weapon of br*rV2 
force, Used co tinuou3ly an 1 ruthlossly* brine 
about tho decision in favor of the sidy it sun- 
ports." [\iK 223) 
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(7) the ability to portray conflicting riutian !"orcos_ 
in vivid, concrete i agery that is understar-dablo wad moviri?; to 
t::o ordinary ?;:an. Qlia crvec dov.-n to the use of :notaphors in 
tho form of 5'iager/ vjhich, as Aristotle has said , is tho ::*ost 
povorful force on erirth. 

(0) Che faculty of drawing o.i the traditicr.s of the 
peoplo and by roforoncc to tho f.veat classical Jjythologioal 
themes evoke fci.u deepest unco scious o~otio.>s of fella audience. 
The fact that: tho Ui co:.sciou3 mind is nore intensely affectod by 
the fnt oternal oyriivOls -and tiiomos is not £finerally understood 
;?/ Moat mo'lom r.peul-.ors and ivritors. 

(0) Realization that enthusiastic political action does 
,;ot ta!-;:i nlaccj if tho options arc not dooply involved. 

V 

(10) appreciation of the willingnaaa, rim* desire, tf 
•the uiassos to sacrifice themselves Oei.Ut* ftltar of social lit- 

. provemont or spiritual values. 

(11) Uoaliaatioti of the import'. ace of artistry and 
dramntie intensity in corriuctinj; lar^o nootinr.s, ml lie:: and fes- 
tivals. This i r.volves .;ot only an a- preoiatioii of mhat tr.o nr- 

- 

.tist - the v/ricor, musician and painter - con accomplish in the 
way of ovokiti^; aoidtlOSftl I'tsaponsaa i*it also tho loader's roco,-ni.- 

■ • 

tiou of bMfl nec-ifijity of his p- rtioipnfclon ia bha total drastic 
effort as chief character and uero. iiitle: h-i .-. baaaaq aster of 
all t;,o arts of h if^i-ll^-itin F ; hi3 own role in baa ovawent for a 
Ciroater Oerifony. Shiror (1&7) de:;c:'iiws this vor - Willi 
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*A -rc-lir'f y pH s upon hi: lone fi#iro 
*3 h-3 slowly '.Talks t! rough feh/> hall*never 
looking rijht or l»ft» fli s rilrSit hand • - 

' raised ir: salute, his 1 ft hart] at the 
> buckle of W* bolt. over a ilos - it 

is a religious rite, this n:ocos% ion of 
tho :;odorn c.'.$ -Riftil incarnate, iiehind him 
are his adjutants ajri secret service raen • 
out hi:; fi uro alone is flooded Hi til li&ht. 

M ijy t:o ti^ie hitler - as roac ; 'Ofi tho rostrum, 
the masnos hav« been :;o w or tod upon that 
they aire ready to do r i is fill..**" 

(12) a koon 0 rvreciation of the val m of slof.^-5, 

eatohttords, dramatic phrases and i:apr.y epigrcns in penetrating 

the deeper lovels of tho psycno. In speaking to iianfstaoncl on 

t;is point !.« once used tho following figuro of speech: 

i 

» 

H i'he;e i s only sc much room in a hrnin, so 
much wall spaoo, a3 it -.vera, and if you 
furnish i v/ith your :>lo:ars, the opposi- 
tion has no place to -.ut up any i ictures 
later on, -ecauso the apartment of the 

rain is nl ready nrontfed v/ith your furni- 
turo.' f j:a*ifataenf;l ad'ls th-t ilitlor has 
always ad aired the uso the Catholic Church 
raedo of slogans wd Mas tried to imitabo 
it." (39S) 

(15) Realization of a fu id omental loneliness and feel- 
in;: of isolation in poopl i livinj; uud<;r mod or n cO;riitio:!S and <i 
craving to "belong;" to an active group which carries a certain sta- 
tus, provides coliosivonei;s and ,;ivos.t<o i/i dividual >\ footing of 
portfOJtal worth n.sd '.'olo!ij-;i.i;;noss» 

(14) Apjrfrooi J ttiofi of •••■-> fetao imdoilyinc a hierarchi- 
cal political' organisation which affords fliroot contact v;ith oach 
individual. 

(15) Ability to surround hi /self v.i'oh a :ii maintain tho' 
eiXlogianCf of a group of devoted aide a nitoso talent?! coriplo.oant 

- 

his own. 
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(1G) Appreciation of w : n.iinr, oo ifidonce from the 
noopl/j by i show of it i"icie ;cy vfithir. tho organization and ijov- 

ej-nmont* It i:i said that foods *M sum-lios aro -ilrefidy in the 

, j". " 
local warehouses when the n Ktiounco-ient concerning tlie date of 

distr ; .ut'.on Is made. Although fehfly could be di3tri'iitod i.nedi- 

ately the dnte i3 set fo-- several y/aaks ahoad in ordor to croato 

a:i i i«r«*3sio:i of cnror-of t"icio:*cy and »vi i ianM Confidence of the 

People, ^very u loct in uade to avoi 1 inakinr, n vronioe it., ich 

cannot be fulfilled ?t precisely the np:x>intod tisio* 

(17) A^procintio.! of the iino.-ti t roW played by lit- 
zl-i tal-.gs which af:"ect .toe ev-ir/dn;,- life of t'r.9 ordinary -an in 
Mi Hi lie »ip ntxi maintaining to non?le of the T>Qohlo. 

(16^ Full recognition of tno fo.ct that tho orarsrhalm- 
inr, najority of the |-*Cpl<l c?n«t to ho led and aro von iy and will- 
inij; to s-bidt if tho leader (las win til air litspoct *:i<l eoni'idonce. 
fiitlor has bo-»n vary successful in this rnsnoct because h s ; as 
boon abl t to convince his followers of hi* own so If -con fid once 

km 

and because he has f^ecsed ri[;i:r, o so rumy occasions that ho has 
c re a t «d t • i e i iap r 0 o 8 i o n of i a fa 1 1 i bi 1 i ty • 

(19) This \y&s largely r-.ssible b'reauso ho is naturally 
i tactical ponius. :!is biftilng of decisions and actions his al:;iost 
beon ^inoanny. As 1'hysson :>uts it: 

• 

"Someti as «ii.i JntelHgo.nce is astonishing., 
'..miraculous political intuition, devoid of 
all ruoral sdnso, but extraordinarily pre- 
cise. Bvon in a very conplox situation ho 
discerns what is possible nud wh at is not." 



Hitler* £ strongest point is, perhaus, his firm be- 
lief in bis jiiesion and, in public, the complete dedication of his 
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■y to its fulfil lnent* It is the spectacle or v a "ion v/hoso con- 

i 

victions are -so strong fchftt he sacrifices himself for the cause 

i 

i 

v/ ich arpealu to arid is able to arouse similar convictions in 

i 

otiiers t'vifcTi:-duces t-»n to follow his example* Thi > demands a 

fanatic*** stubbornness which hitler assesses to a hir.h d^/yeo* 

"Only a atom of flowing passion can turn 
the destinies of nations, tut this pas- 
sion can only be roused by a a&l who car- 
ries it within hi-nself." 

(21) iic al"ao has the a. ility lo appeal bo and arouse 

the sympathetic concern and protect ivenos:: 0 f ) X i s pQO p\ et to rop- 

I'OSOnt himself ni3 the bearer of their iiird ms and their future. 

Ififch fciso result that 5m becomes n r-jrso:ial • oonnnrn to individuals 

and many, particularly tlio ttpneffc, fool tenderly and compassionately 

about him. f-ey >aust ntonys bo careful not to inflict undwo 'in- 

noynnoe or jjurforiur; on the Puenrer. 

(Z2) hitler's ability to repudiate his own conscience in 

ar ivi» % ut political decisions r.ns QllMin&tod the farce nich 

usually checks a.<i] conn Heater, tho f ftrward-geiug thoughts o/id r-so- 

lutio :s of frost socially ros?jo-:sib] a {statesman* lie b.«»j therefore, 

been able to take tJiat course of -notion '.vine?! appeals CO Iiitj as 

;oost effect ive without milling his i.unchos. f.ie rosult has been 

that, he ' tis frequently outwit tod r.i.i adversaries and attained ends 

vmich would r:o«, have beoras easily attai.ed by a normal course. 

Hovertheleae, it has helped to foiild up the myth, of :.is infalli- 

bility and invincibility. 

(a3). Squally important has been hio ability to persuade 

( othors to repudiate their individual co-.scionees and assu-oo that 
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. role himself, tie can then decree for tie individual -.v:at is 
right and vro r.j% per.-isuiblc or inpsnnisciblo and can use then 
freely in the atfcaiaaiont of his orrti ends. &s ?o#tfng iifta said: 
"1 *.<ivu .'-o conscience. :."y co •science Is Adolph Mil' or." 

- 

(<>4) fiiis :;as enabled Jilt 'or to -«he f:U n-.u of ter- 

J i 

ror and :r.obiliz<* ti.o foara of the people «f. icli iu WeXuatoa ri tit 
♦in alwost unea sy precision. 

(225) ne as t»to capacity for Jenmiftg fron othors oven 
t'.oi-h .« nnj/ be violently opposed to everythinr, fcj«y believe and 
st>vi for. CUq use of terror, for example , he soys hn learned 
frog the Jo ..unietc, tie use of slogans fron the (Jntholic Church, 
trie use of t rora^'wl-i i'ro-; the donocvacios, otc. 

(26) i.o is a raster of hit* &i% of rropa^nnda. Ladocfco 

writes) 

*iht ins a :;iatchloss instinct for taid.iv, ad - 
vuitago of every bren&e r-o rnis'o no Ut leal 
Whirlwind, lio official scandal wns so potty 
that -.e con id not Magnify it into higft trea- 
son; o co«ld ferret out ti:o sio-vt deviously 
ramified corruption in high places and nli.i- 
tor t:-a toivu v it; s trie had nfws." (169) 

.is pfttary r«le< wnrei suvor allov; the public to bool off; ie Vor 
Ad ..it fnult or wl»nr,; never concede tuat tuoro ttay i>e sotpo f.ood - 
in your entity j never l<:av<r r 0 - ra" for nlto'rnaMves; -sver nc -.cpt 
>?4Mj cn corytru-.a o oao eftejgj at a tir.e and blate hi* for every- 
thing wro:s£; pdenl • -viU believe a i>; Tie a-, oner than 
a little ony; * n d Sf you s-en.et U frequently enough people will 
sooner or later beli ;vo it. 

(a?) i.e fas the "never &ty die" spirit. After some of 
his severest set-backs he has bo?n able to got his i-modiato asso- 
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ciotos together and be^in 3r.akinr. plana for e "enttc-bacl:" . 
invents which would crush Ktost ] \lividu<ils, fit least temporarily, 
see* o act as stimulants to greater nVo.ts in iiitlor* 

\ 

l • * 

these ifrrfl co'io oi" iiiUar' s o\*t standi rtjr talents unci 
ceo'-cities. They Jmv.i enabled hi at to attain a <>o«Ltion of un- 
Drecedontnd :w>r in an incredibly short period of ti^o, over a 
rarely u^ed route. :.o of. or :Jazi in a high rjosition possnr.res 
those abilities in nay comparable defiroo and co..no'«ito.itly t'-.ey 
could siOt displaeo him in tho minds of M > n.naos. 

(lis associates recognize those c»pnciti ea~ i tt Hitler 
nnd they admire and roapeot bis oxtraordi.nnr leadership quali- 
ties, particularly the i J lue ce iic has ovor people* In addition 
they love hi- 1 for itia very human qualities when ha is at his best 
ami is engaged in some important undertaking. Those nre aspects 
of ttitlor's perso wlity w> shonld t.cv -.t lose si^lit of tfien ovalu- 
atin f> his uolcl or. his associates or or, the uerTan pooplo. i?e has 
a Magnetic tonality atout nisi which , toEOtri.tr with his past acnom- 
plisJinants, vrins the allegiance of people arid se^ms to ro; th«n of 
Choir critic-.! functions* It is a bo :d which does not easily dis- 

• * 

- 

solve even in thft face of evidence that he is not always fk&t he 
pretends to be - in fact is mora often than not, tan exact oppo- 
site. 

'Vo have reviewed hit-or's strath and briefly iport rayed 
his character when he is ot his .>est. It is now fciaci to look at 

» 

the ot.or sido of bis personality - tho sidj mi ich is known only 
to those vrio are o fairly inti-rate terms with him. 
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a. 

Perhaps the tr-^st words that 'Joobbols over v.-roto are: 

"i'hs l«YieJir*r doos not change. ;io is tho 
sa-rw now as was- -dim He was a boy." 

If v;e glance at his boyhood see H V. thajj iiit>r war- far fron a 
-cdel student, lie studied ab«t ho wanted to study -in.-: did fnirly 
vtoH i.i these subjects. Things whiali did not interest hir. he sim- 
ply in ored ©van though hi 3 narks v^re " u :is at J o factory" or "fail- 
ing". For over a y«sr Vrfo-o his mother diod, h s did nothing, as 
Car i\x ca^ b« 'i itor-f ned , except lio around the house or occasion- 
ally paintinr, n far. v.ator-colors. Although th ay Wore L» dipXctlt 
financial si rcumtaiioss .9 did noo s n it work or ;.ry to imwrovs KtW- 
self in sen 00 1. Els was soff-wUleh, sny R id inactive. Ir. /ionr.a, 
after 11 is ::iot:i«r died, he co:-tir:ued this pattern even though he 
mtS ff .uo -tly oj' the venie of starvation and reduced to bo&lng on 
tho at refits, tianisoh, who was his flop-house uiddy, ra ports that 
"he v;ns never zr: rirdo.-jt v.t>r';:or, was unabl ; co got up in the morn- 
ing, had difficulty in fitting started and saorcud to bo suffering 
fron u paralysis of fchs Will*" At: soon as ho had soM ft picture 
and had a li ttle-no-ioy in his coexot its stopped ".fork and sront his 
time listening to rarlia-ior.it , reading iiewapaparc in the cafes, or 
delivering lengthy political dissertations to his fellows in the 

* 

hostel. This behavior ho justified on the grounds that "'10 must 
have leisure, he was not a co-lie." flhen i.anisch asked hiffl ono day 
what ? a was waiting for. Hitler replied : "I dai't know npse!?** 

As an adult he is ;>till this little boy shaft ha is not 

I 

In oro of his active moods. In 1931, "Billing wrote: 



f, 
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"Die inneran Sor^vieri^koiten oir.or Hogior- 
ung Hitlers -.vcrder: In dor Person hitler 
selbst liegen. liitlor wiM nioht urchin 
koennen, sich an cine Kora^elto Geisti&e 

i'netif.keit zxx ^ov/oehnen." (So8) 

Ludecke <!&>) also v/roto: 

"•:o hid a typical Austrian 1 SchHrnroroi' • 
iio suffered frore an all-oubracing di sor- 
dorlines s. Naturally this loss in 
ti.-na Lut i.4 tb> bir i n .i r.;; it -/as appar- 
ant in" every thi rig." 

It was indeed so apparent fciat early in the history of tlio "ovo- 

:r.ont the p--i*ty o Qgagtti ft secretary v/hoso duty 1L v.ts to keep track 

of Hitler arri son to it that c- f'llf'Uod his duties <uid ohliga- 

tions. i'lio ,:novo r.v. oily partially successful, turnover j "HitlOT 

wus always o-i th-> go bit raroly o-; tima* (Ludocka* lott). ile is 

still raroly o. time and frequently keeps important foreign diplo- 

•sats, as WftU as his own staff, waiting for considerable ooriods of 

tijriO* 

he is unable to rtainti&iH any kind of i working schedule, 
his hours are niost irregular and h<i rnay go to bod any ti; o otwe^n 
midnight and seven o'clock in the mom i -if, and get up anywhere from 
nine o'clock in thr> inOrnir.p; and two in the aftornoon. In lator 
years the hours tended to get later and it sas unusual, just bo- 
foro tho war, for him to go to bod t«foro da/break. The night, 
however, was \ot spnnt in working as hir. propng*rd«' n gents allege 
but in viewing one or tvo feature movios, artless nowsreols, lis- 
toning to music, entertaining rilm stars or Juafc sit in,-, around 
chatting 7/it.h his staff* iio soomad to havn a violent dislike Tor 
going to bod ro being alone. Presently, jie mould rims for his 
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. od jtitmr.ts in tho middle of tho night After his quests h«J sono 
homo and demand thnrt they sit up arid talk bo him. It v/as not 
that ho hod anything b ° ofton tlie adjutants wuld fall 

asleep li stoning to hi^. tall: aiout nothing of importance. As 
lone as on© of thorn remained awake, honrover, ha would not bo of- 
fended. There was an unwritten lav? WHtttfi his immediate stiff 
never to ask a question at these early morning sessions becau.;o 
to do so ri^ht get Siit 1»r* off Oil anotnor sub.ioct and force thorn 
to remain for another hour. 

Hitler sleeps very botfly Has been in the habit for 
tome roars of baking a sleeping powder every night before retir- 
ing. It is possible fchat ho douonds soujoone .to e with him in 

* 

tho hope Uhet the homier will take effect end he will be over- 
00:10 with sloor. ;iis bohevior, hov.ovor, is not i:» keeping rath 
this hypothesis for ,te tarries or. a monologue and frequently gets 
very much stirred up about the topic. E is is hardly conducive to 
sloop and we tnu.-t suppose bhat tnore is sone ot er reason for his 
lato hours- t£ver» after he has dismissed his adjutant aid goes to 
bed he usually takes an armful of illustrated periodicals with 
hirs. Those are usually Magazines v.i'th pictures-' concerning naval 
a\3 military mat tors end Anorinnn valines are usuully included. 

■ 

Shirer (200) reports that he 'has boon informed that since tho war 
broke Out Hitler has been keeniv bet-.er hours and r gularly has 
his first breakfast at seven A.*;, aid his second breakfast at nine 
A. .... This may have been so during the enrly days of tho -.var'but 
it is very doubtful thnt Hitler could koop up this schedule for any 
length of time. 



tJalWihainK (275) claims that Hitler has a bed compulsion nfolch 
demands that the bodbs r,ade in a particular ;rmy vri th the ullt 
fold«d according to a proscribed pattern and thot a »fl wust wake 
the bed, before oe can £0 to sloop. '.Ye have no otnor in Torn at ion 
on this subject bun fjfM his r.enercl psyoholoGienl stmoturo such 
a compulsion won l i be rcsoiblo. 

* 

il'is v/orki-t;- d«»,v -oforrs tno ivar was equally disorderly. 
UCuachniilf roportsj *he does not r- r^o-'' how to work standily. In- 
deed t ho is i ..can-bin of working * il* dislikes desk work and 
seldom glances at the piles of reports wiiiela are. placed on his 
desk daily. Wo natter how important t n: -> '•■> or "m inch 
.'lis adjutants may urge him to attend to trio particular matter, ho 
refuses to take thorn seriously unless it Stapoens to be a project 
•Mkich inter est C him, On tho .vholo, fov reports intorest him un- 
" lees they doal with military or naval affairs or political raat- 
ters. lie soldo::- 3its in a cabinet Rootling because they here hiru 
On several occasions when sufficient pressure was brought to bear 
he did attend but got up abruptly during the session and loft 
without apology** Later it was discovered that :.o had gOio to his 
private theater and had the -operator show cor.e film that ho par- 
ticularly liked. On the ahold f ho prefers to discuss cabinet mat- 

ters with oach member in person and then concniiiicnto his decision 

1 " 
to .the group aa a whole. 

. * ■ 

He has a passion for the latest news and for photographs 

■ 

of himself . If Hoffmann, the official party photographor, hap- 
pans to appear or someone happens to enter his office with a news- 
paper he will interrupt bite S*Of* important -.eeting in order to soon 
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through than. Very frequently he oooortos go absorbed in trio 

r.ows or in his om photographs t: at 'o eonnlotoly ferrets the 
i 

topic under discussion. Ludecfco {165) writes: 

• 

"iSren;on ordinary days In those ti.n&s, 
it was aUort ir.TV>33iblo to keep Hit- 
ler concentrated <v: 0";i0 r*>int. ]3is 
quick Rdnd Tjoujil run awny with tho talk, 
or Ids attent ion srouM bo distracted b" 
tha siKldc. U"c ovary of the nov.'spapor 
and :;a vmujtf stojj to rend its avidly, or 
ho would interrupt yo»i r carefully pro- 
pared rM.ort with a long sioooh dE though 
you mwro al audionoo. ..." 

iianfstaoflgl ro ports that "fcla staff is usual ly in despair on 

account of his procrastination*.** H<! ibver t&koa their nroteats in 

this respect very seriously and usually brushes tawa aside by say- 

■ 

iiig, Trobla^s aro act solved oy getting; fidgety. If tho tine is 
ripe, trio :rattor wiJl b^ cottlod ona v/ay or .mother. 1 " (BUli) 

UtttOi>f# .litler trios ho rr^<wt hi-ftelf **. n wy deci- 
sive J 'dividual :vha never hesitates wI.^d ha is confronted oy a dif- 
ficult situation, ho is usually fa? fro:n it. It is at just those 
times tli at his procrastination become a most . arkod. At such times 
it is nlmon 4 . impossible to sot him to tako action or. anything. ;-o 
stays vory much by himself end is frequently almost inaccessible 

• 

to his immediate staff. ;m often bocow>s dnprossod, is in bod 
humor, talks little* and prof ors to rood r. bo~k, look at movies or 
plu,y -.7ith architectural modob. Accoidin/- to tho Dutch report 
(65G) hla hositatior. to act is not duo to divergent viev^s among 
his advisors. At such tit.ios, ho seldom pnys vory ouch attention 
to thorn and prefors .iot to discuss the matr.or. 
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•"That is knoxim as tho mastery of naterial 
i ia s quite uni -port ant to him. ho quickly 

became inpatient if the details of ft prob- 
lem were brought to hin. !lo was ti^Q^ly 
adverse to oxperts' and had little regard 
for tnoir opinion* lie looked upon them 
as more u aoks, as rush -clearer s '•"d color 
grinder 5...." (269) 
\ 

On so-o occa.^o -s h« has kr.ov/n -to leave Berlin without n 

v/ori ^n! .,o i-o er oh to station v/hoVo ho aponds his time \7ti\ king isi 

the cosmtry entirely by hi'.self. ^.uschnin*;, vjho has rut him on 

C"<jh oc as I o.-i 8, says j 

"iie recognizes nobody then* He -.<m'ts to 
bo clone, liters are tiiiOQ vJi«a he i' loos 
fron Inrsan soc ioty ." (1:71;) 

ivOohm frequently said, "Usual ly hi) solves uudclenly, (It the 

• J : • ' f 

very last minute, a situation that liae i>ica"io intolerable and 

dar.^oro-js only because lie vacillates and i rocrsistinates 

It 5s during tneso periods of inactivity that Jfltler is 

waiting for his "inner voice" to guide him. !ia doe:; not think' 

fcho problem throur.h in a normal way b** waits until the solution 

is presented to hirn. fo kauschuinj; said: 

"Unless I have the incorruptible co-vic- 
fciorfi Ehi» is the solution , I do nothing. 
1 ilob even if the v.holo party tried to drive 1 

no to action. 1 trill no£ act; I will wait, 
no matter «hafc happens* "'fn',: it the voice 



speaks , t>Qi\ I knov; the Ijirne" has cone to 
act." (2fi8) 

I • 
These roriods of indecision :nay last from a few days to 

several woeks. If ho is induced to talk about tho proi>lo~. during 

this tis:.o he bocones ill-oatured and oad-tomtjored. ilo./uvor, when 

the sol-it i or. has been given to hir ha has a -"oat desire to ox- 

pre 8 8 ]ii:r^olf. i!e thin calls i.i his od.iuta 1 :ta u.fd : : y MCfe sit 

a:?d list .;-, to hi '»:iti> 'j i .; Hnis od io r.:afcto.~ v/baL time it :ip • 

I \'». • - 



r / 
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pens to be. On these occasions he does not want them to question 



him or even to understand him. It atom* that he Juat wants to 
talk. 

After this recital to his adjutants Hitler oalla in hie 

edviaere and informs them of his decision. Mien he has finished 

I* 

they are free to expreaa their opinione. If Hitler thinks that 

f < * • 

one of these opinions ie worthwhile he will listen for a long 

tine tut usually thee e opinions have little influence on his deoi- 

■ 

eion when this stage has been reaehed. Only if someone auooeeda 

in introduoing new faotors ia there any posaibillty of getting 

him to change hie mind. If someone vices the opinion that the 

proposed plan le too difficult or oneroue he becouos extremely 

angry and frequently eaye: 

"I do not look for people having olevor 
ideas of their own but rather people 
who are clever in finding weye end meana 
of carrying out my ideae." (654) 

-\-,- 

As soon as he haa the solution to a problem hia mood 
changes very radioally. He is again the Fuehrer we have described 
at the beginning of this section. 

"He is very cheerful, jokes all the time 
and does not give anybody an opportunity 
to apeak, while he himself makes fun of 
everybody." 

This mood lasts throughout the period when necessary work hai been 

■ 

done. As soon ae the requisite orders have been given to put the 

— ' •%» • 

plan into execution, however. Hitler seems to lose intereat in it. 

He baoomee perfectly calm, occupies himself with other matters and 

aleepa unusually long hour a. (654) 
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This ia a very fundamental trait in Bitler«s oharao- 
tar structure. He does not think things out in a logical and 
oonsiatent fashion, gathering all available information perti- 
nent to the problem, mapping out alternative courses of action 

a 

and then weighing the evidence pro and con for each of them be- 
fore reaching a deoieion. his mental processes operate in re- 
verse. Instead of studying the problem as an intellectual would 
do he avoids it and occupies himself with other things until un- 
conscious processes furnish him with a solution* Having the solu- 
tion he then begins to look for facta Wi ion will prove that it is 
oorreot. In thia prooedure he ia very clever and by the time he 
present $ it to his associates, it haa the appearanoe of a rational 

» 

» 

judgment. Nevertholeas, hie thought procesaea proeeed from the 
emotional to the factual instead of starting with the faote as an 
intellectual normally dose. It is this characteristic of hia 
thinking process which makes it difficult for ordinary people to 
understand Hitler or to predict his future aotions. His orienta- 
tion in this respect ia that of an artist and not that of a atates- 



Although Hitler has been extrensly eueceaaful in uaing 

• < 

this inspirational technique in determining hia couree of action 
(and we are rendndod of hia following his course with the preei- 
alon of a sleep-walker) it is not without its shortcomings. Ho be- 
ooraes dependent on hie inner guide which makes for unpredictability 
on the one hand and rigidity on the other. The result is that he 
cannot modify his course in the faoe of unexpected developments or 
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firm opposition, Stressor (297) tolls ua that: 

"tlhen lit waa then confronted by contra- 
dictory facta ho was left floundering." * 

And Roohm says that there Isi \ 

i 

"No ay at em in the execution of hi a 
thoughts. Ho wants things his own 
way and gets mad when he strikes 
firm opposition on solid ground." 

(176) 

This rigidity of mental functioning is obvioua even in ordinary 

everyday interviewa. TOven an unexpected quostion is asked , he ia 

oompletsly at a loss. Lochner (154) suppliss us with an excellent 

description of this reaction t 

"J saw this seemingly super-self- 
confident man aotually blush when I 
broached the themo of German -Amori can 
relations. .«• This evidently caught 
him off-guard. He was not used to 
haviru; hi* infallibility challenged. 
For a moment ho blushed like a sohool- 
boy , hemmed and hawed, then stammered 
an embarrassed something about having 
so many problems to ponder that he 
had not yet had time to take up Ameri- 



almost everyone who has written about Hitler has 
mented upon his rages. Those are wellknown to all of his associates 
and they have' learned to fear them. The descriptions of his be- 
havior during these rages vary considerably. The more extreme des- 
oriptions claim that at the olimox ho Tolls on the floor and chews 
on the carpets. Shlrer (279) reporta that in 1939 he did this so 
often that his associates f recently refer red to him as "Teppioh- 
freeser". Not one of our informants who has been close to Hitler, 
people like Hanfetaongl, Stressor, Rausohning, Hohenlohe* 
llnde Wagner, and Ludeoke, have ever seen him behave in this 

- 

all are firmly convinced that this is a gross 
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exaggeration and the informant of the Dutch Legation (665) says 

that this aspect oust be relegated to the domain of "Qreuelmaorchen*" 

Even without this added touch of ohawing the carpet, hii 

* . i 

behavior is still extremely violent and shows an utter laolc of emo- 

tlonal control. In the worst rages he undoubtedly aots like a 

I 

spoiled child who oannot have his own way and bangs his fists on 
the tables and walls. He eoolds and shouts and stammers and on 

■ 

soae oooaslons foaming saliva gathers in the corners of his mouth, 
kausohning, in describing one of these unoontrolled exhibitions, 
says i 

"He was &n alarming sight, his hair dis-» 
have led, his eyes fixed, and his faoe 
distorted and purple* 1 fesred that ha 
would collapse or have a stroke." (X10) 

It must not bs supposed, however, that these rages occur 
only when he la crossed on major issues. On tdie contrary, very in- 
significant matters might call out this roactlon. In general they 
are brought on whenever any° n * contradicts him, when there is un- 
pleasant news for which he might feel responsible, when there is 
'i 

any skepticism concerning his judgment or when a situation arises 
in which his infallibility might be challenged or belittled. Von 
Wiegand (492) reports that among his staff there is a tactic under- 
standing i 

■For God*s sake don»t excite the Fuehrer - H 
which mains do not tell him bad news — do 
not mention things which are not as he com* . 
oeivee them to' be." 

Voigt (691) says that! 

• i < 
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"Close collaborators for many yeara 
said that Hitler was always like this* - 
that the slightast diffioulty or ob- 
stacle eould make him scream with rage* 



Many writars believe that these rages ara Just play 
mating* Thara is much to bo aaid for this point of view einca 
Hitler's first raaotion to tha unploasant situation is not in- 
dignation, as one would ordinarily expeot undar thasa oiroum- 
stanoes. Ua goaa off into a raga or tirada without warning. 
Similarly, whan ho has finished, there is no aftermath. He im- 
mediately oools down and bagins to talk about othar matters in a 
perfectly oalm tone of voioa as though nothing had happened* Oc- 
casionally ha will look around sheepishly, as if to see if any- 

one ie laughing, and than proceeds with othar matters, without 

/ 

the slightest traoe of resentment. 

Soma of his closest associates havo felt that ha in- 
duoes these rages consciously to frighten those about him. - 
Reuechning (261), for example, say a it is a:- 

■ - - 

"...technique b/ whioh he would throw 
hia Entire entourage into confualon by 
wall -timed fits of rage and thus make 
them more submissive 

Stressor (377) also believes this to bathe case for he eayst 

"Raga and abuse became the favorite 
weapons in his armory." 

This is not the time to enter into a detailed diaoueaion concern- 
ing the nature and purpose of the ragee. It ie sufficient, fcr 
the proeent time, to realiee that his assooiatee are well aware 

r 

that Hitler can and does bahavje in this way. It is a part of 
the Hitler they know and are foroed to deal with. We may point 
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^ out, however, that they aro not oonsoioue aoting alone slnoe It 

It quite impossible for an aotor to actually become purpla In tha 
faoa unless ha reaHy la In an amotionml etate* 

* f 

► * 

Thara ara many othar aepeots of Hitler's personality, 
as it ia known to his aasooiataa, which do not fit into tha pie- 
tura of tha Fuahrar ae it is preaantad to tha German people. A 
few of tha mora Important of thesa merit mention. Hitler ia 

i 

reprssentod as a man of great oourage, with nerves of steel yho 
always is in complete control of every situation. Nevertheless, 
he often runs away from an unpleasant, unexpaoted or difficult 
situation, 

Baylas (2) reports two inoidonts that illustrate thia 

reaotioni 

"Particularly notioaabla ia hie inability 
to cope with unexpected situations, thia 
having been amusingly revealed when he 
laid the oorneratone of the House of Ger- 
man Art in Munich* On this oocaslon he 
was handed a dainty, rooooo hammer for de- 
/ livering tha three traditional strokes to 

the oorneratone, but not' realizing the 
fragility of the rooooo, he brought the 
hammer down with suoh force that at the 
very first stroke it broke into bits. Then, 
instead of waiting for another hammer. Hit- 
ler completely lost his composure, blushed, 
looked wildly about hin in the manner of a 
small boy oaught stealing jam, and almost 
ran from the soene leaving the cornerstone 
unlaid. His enjoyment of the Berlin Olym- 
pic Games was oompletely spoilt when a fan- 
atical Dutch woman who had achieved a per- 
sonal prasentatlon suddenly olaeped hla in 
two hefty arms and tried to kies him in 
plain view of 100,000 spectator a. Hitler 
ooutdnaot regain his oomposure or stand the 
irrevurent guffaws of foreign visitors, art 
r ^ . left the Stadium." 
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This typo of behavior is illustrated even mora olearly In rela- 
tion to Gregor Strasuer because the occasion waa onn of extreme 
importance to Hitler. Strassor threatened to aplit the Party if 
a definite program oould not bo agreed upon* Hitler avoided the 
situation as long as he possibly oould in the hope that something 
might happen, that the situation would somehow solve itself, Mien 
it did not ho agraed to Stressor's demand for a mooting in Leipzig 
at which their difroronoas could be thrashed out. Straaeer was 
in the restaurant at the appointed hour. Hitler oame late. Hardly 
had he sat down to the table whsn ho excused himself in order to-: 
go to the toilet. Stressor waitei for some time ud when Hitler 
did not return he began making inquiries. To his amazement he 
discovered that instead of going to the toilet Hitler had slipped 

out of tho back door and driven back to lauxioh without discussing a 

i 

single point. (378) 

Hoiden (527) also tells us that in 1923 he was in oon- 
ferenoe with Ludendorff when he suddenly rushed off without as 
, much as an apology. In the spring of 1932 he ran out on a moot- 

ing of the Verband Bayrlscher Industrieller before itiioh he was to 
speak. This group was not kindly disposed to him but it waa 
portent for Hitler to win them over. He got up to speak: 

rt ..er stookt, sieht anf den fieeh, Sohwelgen 
alios sieht sioh verbluefft an. Pelnliohe 
Minuten. Ploetzlioh dreht oioh Hitler auf 
dam Absats ua und geht ohne ein Wort an die 
Tuer." 



The same thing happened a year later when, as Chancellor, he was to 
speak to the Reichsvorbanl der Deutsche n Presse. igein he sensed 
opposition in tho group and again he fled from the soene. Olden 
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•(fill) Saysi ; 

m 

"Dee let oin Triok, dan fter Fuehrer 
j noch oft anwenden wirdi wenn die Sit- 
1 uation peinlich *dni, vorsteokt er aioh." 

At other times, whan ha find* himself in difficult 

situation*, tha great dictator who prides himself on hi* deoiaive- 

f nee*, hardness, and other leadership qualities, breaks down an! 

weepa like a ohild appealing for eyrapathy. Rauschning (267) 

- 

writes t 

"In 1934 as in 1952 he complained of 
the Ingratitude of the German people in y 
the sobbing tone a of a down-et*the^ieel 
muaio-hall performer. A weakling who 
accused and sulked, appealed and im- 
plored, and retired in wounded vanity 
(•If the Gernan people donH want met') 
instead of acting." 

Otto Stressor reports that on one oocaaiom 

"He seized my hands, as he had done two 
years before. His voice was ohoked with 
sobs, and togrs flowed down his oheeke." 

(381) 

Heiden (280) reporting a scans at which the Party leaders were 

waiting for the arrival of Gregor Stressor i 

"•Merer would I have believed it of 
Stressor,' he (Hitler) cried, and he 
, laid his head on the table and sobbed* 

rears oame to the eyes of many of those 
present, as they saw their Fuehrer weep- 
ing. Juliu* St re i oner, who had been 
snubbed by Stressor for years, called 
out from his humble place in the back- 
ground » * Shameful that Stressor should 
treat our Fuehrer like thetP" 

In extremely difficult situations he had openly threat- 
t . V 
ened to oonsnit suioide. Sometiuss it seems that he uses this a* a 

form of blaokmail while at other times the situation seeme to be 

more than he can bear. During the Beer Hall puteoh he said to the 
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officials he wna holding sa prisoners 



"There are still fir* bullets in ay 
pistol - four for the traitors, and 
one. If things go wrong, for leyeelf .* 

(253) 



Ho also threatened to oomnit suloide before Mrs. Hanfstasngl 
directly aftar tha failurs of tha Futsoh, while he was hiding 
from tha police in the Hanf ataengl how. Again in Landsberg he 
want on a hunger strike and threatened to martyr himself - an 
imitation of the Mayor of Cork, In 1930, he threatened to com- 
rnit suicide after the strange nsirder of his niece, Geli, (302) 
of whom we shall speak later. In 1932, he again threatened to 
carry out this action if Stressor split the (98) Party, In 
1933 he threatened to do so if he was not appointed Chanoellor 
(63), and in 1936, he promlaod to do so if the Occupation of th« 



These, however, are relatively infrequent exhibitions 
although his associates have learned that they are always a pos- 
sibility and that it is wise not to push the Fuehrer too far. 
More frequent are his depressions about rtiioh a great deal has 

a S j t> 

been written. It is certain that he does have very deep dspres- 
sions from time to time. During his years in Vienna (1907-1912), 
after hia mothert« death, he undoubtedly suffered from them a 
great deal. Hanisoh reports (64) i 

• 4 . • • • 

"I have nsver seen such helpless letting 
down in distress." 

It is probably also true that he suffered from depressions during 

v 

the war as Mend (199) reports. 
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After the death of hie noioe, Oeli (1350), he elee 
went into a severe depression whioh lasted for some tiae. Gregor 

fa 

Straaeer actually feared that he might commit auioide during thie 
period and stayed'-wlth him for aeveral days. There 1b soma evi- 
dence (Strasser, 302) that he actually tried to do so and wae pre- 
vented from carrying it out* It is also interesting to note that 
for several years after her death he went into a depression dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays and wandered around Germany alone for 
days on end (95?) • 

Rauschning gives ug a vivid description of hie oondition 
after the Blood Purge of 1934. He writes (716) i 

"Aber xunaochst maohte auoh er nioht den 8in- 
druok des Siegers. Eat gedunsenen, veraerr- 
ten Zuegen sass er mir gegonuober, ala ich 
ihm Vortrag hi ©It. Seine Augen waren erloe- 
ahen, er sah mi oh nioht an* Er splelte adt 
seien Fingern. Ich hatte nicht den Eindruck, 
dass er mir tuhoerte.. ..Waehrend der ganten 
Zeit hatte ich don Elndruok, dass Ekel» Ueber- 
druse und Veraohtung in ihn herumstritten, und 
dasa er mit aeinen Gedanken gens wo and era war 
.... Ioh hatte gehoart, er sollte nur nooh stuif- 
denweise sohlafen koennon... Naohts irrte er 
ruhelos umher. Sohlafmlttel half en nioht* 
Mit Tfainkraempf en sollte er aua'dem kuTsem 
Schlaf aufwaohen. Er h&ette slch wiederholt 
erbroohen. Hit Sohuettel frost habe er in 
Oecken gehuellt im Sessel geaeseen...Einmal 
wollte er alles erleuohtet und Monechen, 
viel Menschen urn slch haben; im gleichen Au- 
genbliok haette er wleder neimaaden eehen 
wollen...." 

These ware major crises in his life and we oan assume that they 
probably represent his worst depressions. Undoubtedly he very fre- 
quently has minor ones when ho withdraws from his associates and 
broods by himself, or periods when he refuses to see anyone and is 



irritable and impatient with those around him. On the whole, how- 
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ever, it appears that the report e of Hitler' a depressions have 
been grossly exaggerated* Not one of our informants 1*10 has had 
olose contact with him has any knowledge of his ever retiring to 
a aanatarium during such times and there is only one eouroe whioh 
iodloates that he ever sought psychiatric help and that was not 
accepted. We must assume that the many reports that have flour- 
iehed in the newspapers have been planta by the Naii propaganda 
agencies to lure us into false expectations* 

There are a number of other reepecta in which Hitler 
does not appear before his associates as the self-oonf ident Fueh- 
rer he likes to believe himself to be. One of the most marked of 

these is his behavior in the presenoe of accepted authority. Un- 

- 

der these oirountstanoea he is obviously nervous and very ill-at- 

ease. Many times he is downright submissive, is far back as 

1923, Ludecke (166) reports thati k 

"In eon fere noe' with Poehner, Hitler sat 
with hie felt hat crushed shapeless in 
his hands. His mien was almost humble*,.* 

Promm (371) writes that at a dinner: 

"Hitler's eagerness to obtain the good 
graces of the princes present was sub- 
ject to much comment. He bowed and 
clicked and all but knelt in his seal to 
please oversized, ugly princess Lulse 
von Sachs en-Meiningon, her brother, hered- 
itary Prince George, and their si ster , 
Grand Duchess of Saoh sen-Weimar . Beaming 
in his aervile attitude he dashed person- 
ally to bring refreshments from the buf- 
fet." 

On his visit to Rome, Uuss (406) writes* 

"When leading Queen Helene in Ron* he was 
like a fish out of water. He didn't knar 
what to do with hie hands.* 



:t 
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To Hindenburg, ho was extremely submissive. Pictures taken of 
their meetings illustrate his attitude very ol early. In some * 
of them it looka alnost as though ha were about to kiss the 
president's hand. Flannery (698) also reports that when Hitler 
first net Patain he tork him by the arm and escorted him to hie 
car. Hanfstaengl (912) reports that he found Hitler outaide the 
door of the banquet hall In which a dinner and reception were 
being gWen to the former Kaisers wife. Ha was unable to bring 
himself to go in and meet her Highneaa alone* When Hanfstaengl 
finally persuaded Hitler to go in he was eo ill at ease that he 

» 

could only atantner a few words to Hermine and then excuaed him- 
self- Many other examples oou Id be cited. From the weight of 
evideooe it seems certain that Hitler does lose hi a self -confidence 

t 

badly when he is brought face to face with an aocepted authority 
of high standing, particularly royalty. 

This subservient attitude is also obvious in his use of 

■ 

titles. This is well described by Lania (148) reporting on Hit- 
ler's trial* 

"In the course of his peroration he cams 
to apeak of Generals Ludendorff *nd Ton 
Seeckty at such momenta, he stood at at- 
tention and trumpeted forth the words 
•General 1 and •Exoellency* - It made no 
difference that one of the generals was 
on his side, while the other, Ton Seeckt, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Reiohswehr, was 
his enemy; he abandoned himself entirely 
to the pleasure of pronouncing the high- 
sounding titles. He never said 'General 
Seeckt', he said 'His Bxcellenoy Herr 
Colonel General tod Seeoktf, letting the 
words melt on his tongue and savoring 
their after-taste." 

Many othere have also consented on this tendency to use the full 
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title* It also fits in with hid very submissive behavior to 
his officers during the last war which has been oontnented upon 
by aeveral of his comradea. It seems safa to assume that this 
is a fundamental trait in hia character which becaaee lass obri- 
L ous as ha o limbs the laddar but is present nevertheless. 

Tha Fuehrer is also ill at aasa in ths company of diplo- 
mats and avoids contact with thorn as much as possible. Promm 
(369) describes hia behavior at a diplomatic dinner in the follow- 
ing words i 



1 



"The oorporal seemed to be ill at ease, 
ward and moody. Hia coat-tails embarraased 
him. Again and again his hand fumbled for 
the encouraging aupport of his sword belt* 
Bach time he missed the familiar oold and 
braolng support, his uneasiness grew. He 
orumpled hia handkerchief, tugged it, rol- 
led it. Just plain stage-fright." 



Henderson (124) writes t 



"It will always be a matter of regret to me 
that I was never able to study Hitler in 
prlTate life, as this might have given ne 
the chance to aee him under normal oondl- 
tlona and to talk with him as man to man* 
Sxoopt for a few brief worda at chance 
meetings, I never met him except upon of- 
ficial, and invariably disagreeable, 
.business. He never attended informal par- 
ties at which diplomats might be present* 
and when friends of mine did try to arrange 
it, he always got out of meeting me in auoh 
a manner on the ground of preoedent... But 
he alwaya looked self-conscious when he had 
to entertain the diplomatic corps, which hap- 
pened normally three times a year." 



Hitler aleo beoomes nervous and tends to lose his oofapo- 

■ 

sure when he has to meet newspapermen. Being a genius of propagan- 
da he realites the power of the press in influencing public opln- 
ion and he always provides the press with oho ice seats at all 



t 



.1 
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oereaonlea* Whan it comes to interviews, howerer , he feala him- 
self on the defensive and inaiata that tho quostiona be aubmit- 
ted in advance* When tha intorviaw takaa place ha ia able to 
maintain considerable poiae because he has his unaware prepared* 
Sven then he gives no opportunity to ask for further olarifioa- 
tion beoause he immediately launches into a lengthy d iesertation, 
which sometimes develops into a tirade* When this la finished* 
tha interview is over (Oechsner, 666). 

t. 

He is also terrified when he is oalled upon to speak 
to Intel leotuals (Wagner, 487) or any group in which he feels 
opposition or the possibility of criticism* 

Hitler's adjustment to people in general ia very poor. 
He la not really on intimate terras with any of hia aasooiataa. 
Haas la the only aasooiate, with the poaeible exception of 
Streioher, who has ever had the privilege of addressing him with 

* 

the familiar "Du". Evan Goering. Goebbels and Himmler must ad- 

■ 

i 

drees him with the more formal "Sie* although eaoh of them would 
undoubtedly be willing to aacrifioa his right hand for the privi- 
lege of addressing him in the informal manner. It ia true that 
outside of his official family there are a few poeple in Germany, 
notably Mrs. Beohatein and the Winifred Wagner family who addresa 
him as "Du" and call him by his nickname. "Wolf", but even these 
are few and far between. On the whole, he always maintaine a 
considerable distance from other peeple. Ludeoke, who was very 
close to him for a while, writeei 

*Sven in his Intimate and cosy momenta, I 
sensed no attitude of familiarity towards 
him on the part of his staff; there was 
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always a certain diatanoe about him, 
that aubtle quality of aloofneaa..." 
(130). 

And Fry (577) says: 

"i 3 

*B* Uvea in the midst of many Tnen and 
yet ho Uvea alone." 

/ It is well-known that he oaaaot carry on a normal con- 
versation or discussion with people. Even if only one person ia 
present he muet do all the talking. Kis manner of apeeoh soon 
loaes any convaraat tonal qualities it might have had and takea 
on all the characteristics of a lecture and may easily develop 
into a tirade. He simply forgets his companions and behevee as 
though he were addressing a multitude. Straeeer (297) haa given 

a good, brief description of hie manner: 

• 

"Now Hitler drew hi , self ereot and by the 
far-away look in his eyes showed plainly 
that he waa not speaking merely to mei 
he was addressing an imaginary audience 
that atretohed far beyond the walla of 
the living room." 

This la not only true in connection with political mat- 
tere. Bven when he ia alone with hie adjutant a or immediate 
staff and tries to be friendly he ia unable to enter into a give- 
and-take conversation. At times he seems to want to get closer 
to people and relates personal experiences, auoh aa, "When I was 
in Vienna," or "When I was in the Army,"* But under these ciroum- 
etancea, too, he insists on doing all the talking* and always re- 
peats the sane stories over and over again in exactly the some 
forn, almost aa though he had memorized them. The gist of most 

of these atoriee ia oontained in KEN KAMPF. Hie frienda have 

i 
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all heard thsm doims of tines but this does not deter him from 
reporting them again with great enthusiasm. Nothing but the 
most superficial aepeots of these experiences are ever touohed 
upon. It seems as though he is unable to give more of himself, 
than that (Hanfetaengl. 898). 

Price (230) says : "When more then two people are pre- 
sent, even though they are his intimate circle , there is no gen- 

i 

eral discourse. Either Hitler talks and they listen, or else 
they talk among themselves and Hitler sits silent.* A«i thi« is 
the way it seoms to be. He is not at all annoyed when members 
of the group talk to each other unless of course he feels like 
doing the talking himself. But ordinarily he seems to enjoy 
listening to others while he makes believe that he is attending 

to something else. Nevertheless, he overhears everything which 

) 

is being said and often uses it later on. (Hanf staengl, 914) 
However, he does not give oredit to the individual from whom 
he has learned it and simply gives it out as hit am, Rausch- 
nlng (266) saysi 

"He has always been a poseur . He remembers 
things that he has heard and has a faculty 
for repeating them in such a way that the 
listener is lead to believe that they are 
his own." 

- 

Roehm also ooraplained of thisi 

"If you try to tell him anything, he knows 
everything already. Though he often does 
what w.e advise, he laughs in our faces at 
the moment, and later does the very thing 
as if it were all his own idea and crea- 
tion. He doesn't even seem to be sware 
of how dishonest he is.* - (176) 
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Another one of his tricks lsiioh drives people and 
particularly his assooistes to distraction ia his capaoity for 
forgetting. This trait has been oommented upon so much that it 
scaroely no ads mentioning here. We all know how he can Bay 
thing one day and a few days later say the opposite, completely 
oblivious of his sarlior statement. He doss not only do this i 
oonnection with international affairs but also with his closest 
associates. When they show their dismay and call his attention 
to the inconsistency he flies off into a rage and demands to 
if the other person thinks he is a liar. Evidently the 




other leading. Nasi eJiave also learned ths trick, for Rausohning 
(266) aays: 



, , "Host of the Na*ls, with Hitler at their 

head, litenfJflY 7 forget, like hysterical 
women, siytning they have no desire to 



Although Hitler almost invariably introduces a few hum- 
orous elements into hie speeches and gives the impression of con- 
siderable wit, he seems to lack any real sense of humor* He can 
never take a joke on himself. Heyst (600) says, "He is unable to 
purify his gloomy self with self -irony and humor." Von Wiegand 
(492) says he is extrenely sensitive to ridicule and Hues aays 
(406), "He takes himself serioualy and will flare up in a tempera- 
mental rage at the least impingement by act or attitude on the 
dignity aid holiness of state and Fuehrer." When everything is 
going well he sometimes gets into a gay and whimsical mood in a 
circle of close friends* His humor then is confined almost 
wholly to a kind of teaoing or ribbing. The ribbing ie usually 
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in connect ion with alleged love affairs of his associates but 
are never vulgar and only hint at sexual factor a (H anf steengl , 
910). Friedelinde Wagner provides us with an example of hi a 
teasing. Goering and Goehbels wore both present at the tijae 

* 

that he said to the Wagner family: 
•<" "You all know what a volt is and an am- 



pere, don*t you? Right* But do you 
, know what a goebbels. a goering are 7 A 

^.V. J goeboel* is the amount of nonsense a 

( ; man oan speak in an hour and a goering 

is the amount ox metal that can be pin- 
• ' ' ned on a nan's breast." (632) 



His other form of humor is mimicking. Almost every- 

J ons oonoedes that he has groat talent along these lines and ho 

i 

r 

frequently mimios his assooiates in their presence much to the 
amusement of everyone except the victim. He also lwred to nimio 
Sir Brie Fhipps and later Chamberlain. 

Hitler's poor adaptation to people is perhaps most ob- 
vious in his relations to women. Slnoe he has become a politi- 
cal figure, his name has been linked with a groat many women, 
particularly in the foreign press. Although the German public 
seem to know very little about this phase of his life, his asso- 
oiates have seen a great deal of it and the topic is always one 
for all kinds of oon jeoturos. Roughly speaking, his relatione to 
women fall into threo categories J (a) much older women t (b) ac- 



tresses and passing fancies, and (o) more or less errturing rela- 
tionahipa. 

- 

■ 

A. As early as 1920 Frau Carola Hofrnan, a 61 year old 
widow, took him under her wing and for years played the part of 



i 

1 
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foster mother. Then earn© Frau Helena Booh stein, the wife of 

• 

the famous Berlin piano manuf aoturer , who took our ft« role. 
She spent large quantities of money on Hitler in the early days 
of the Party, introduced him to hor social circle and lavished 
maternal affection on him. She often said that she wished that 
Hitler were her son and while he was imprisoned in Landsherg 
she claimed that she was his adopted mother in order that she 
might visit him. Strasser (300) says that Hitler would often 
sit at her feat and lay his head against her bosom while she 
stroked his hair tenderly and murmured, "Mein Woelfchen*. Slnoe 
he cam© to power things have not gone so smoothly. She seemed 
to find fault with everything he did and would scold him unmsroi- 
fully, even in public. According to Friedelind© Wagner (939), 
aha is the one person in Germany who can carry on a monologue ia 
Hitler's presence and who would actually tell him what she 
thought. During these violent scoldings Hitler would stand there 
like an abashed aohoolboy who had ooiroit'.ed a misdemeanor. AO- 
oordlng to iianfstaengl , Ere . Bechstein had groomed Hitler in the 
expectation that he would marry her daughter, Lottie, who was 

* ■ » 

far from attractive. Out Of senSo of obligation. Hitler did ask 

« • i 

Lottie, but was refused , (904). Mrs. Bechstein was disconsolate 
over the failure of her plans and began to criticise Hitler* a 
social reforms as well as his actions. Nevertheless, Hitler made 

* 

duty oti Us fairly regularly even though he postponed them as long 
as possible (939)* 

Then there was also Prau Victoria von Dirksen, who is 
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| alleged to have spent a fortune on him and his career (554), 

ard a number of otnors. In more recent years, Mrs. Ooebbels 
has taken over the role of foster -mother and looks after hie 
oornforts, supervises his household and bakes delicaoies of whioh 
he is particularly fond. She, too, h s been aoting as a match- 
maker in the hops that he might marry one of her friends and 
thereby draw the bond between them even tighter. To Ludecke, 
(177) she complained, "I am no good as a matohnaker. I would 

■ 

leave him alone with my most charming friends but he wouldn't 
respond." There was also his older half~aister, Angela, who 
kept house for him at Munich and Berohteagaden and, for * tin*, 
seemed to play a mother's role. 

Winifred Wagner, the daughter-in-law of ttiohard Wagner, 

( 

has also caused a great deal of oomimnt. She is Bnglish by 
birth, eni, from all aooounts, is very attractive and about Hit- 
ler's own age* She not Hitler in the sarly 1920' s and since that 
time has bean one of his staunch supporters. Ho becama a fre- 
quent visitor at the Wagner home in flayrouth and after his aooes- 
sion to power, built a house on the Wagner estate for hiraself and 
his staff. After the death of Siegfried Wagner, reports all over 

the. world had it that she would become Hitler's wife. But noth- 

» 

ing happened in spite of the fact that it seemed like an ideal 
union from the point of view of both parties. 

Nevertheless, Hitler continued to be a frequent guest 
at the Wagner's. It probably was the nearest thing to a home he 
I has known since his own home broke up in 1907. L'rs. Wagner un- 

*...«■. 
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doubtedly did everything in her pcwr to main him comfortable 
and Hitler felt rery muoh at home, There war a thraa email chil- 
dren, a boy and two girla (ona of thorn ia our informant, Frlede- 
linde) whioh add ad considerably to tha homo at moa phone. Tha en- 
tiro family oalled him by hie nickname "Tro}f" and addressed him 
aa "Du". He felt eo secure in this houae that he often came exd 
stayed without hia bodyguard. Ha sometimes spent his Christmas 
holidays with the family and became very nuoh a part of it. But 
further than that ho was unwilling to go. even though the marri- 
age would have bee*i exceedingly popular with the German people. 

B. • Then there wero a long line of "passing fancies". 

For the moat part these were eoreen and atage stars. , Hitler 

I ■ 

likes to be surrounded with pretty women and usually requests 



the moving pioture companies to aend over a number of aotresses 
whenever there is a party in the Chancellory. He seems to get 
an extraordinary delight in fascinating theae girls with stories 
about what he is going to do in the future or the aame old stor- 
ies about hie past life. He also likes to impress them with Ha 
power by ordering the atudlos to provide them with better roles, 
or promising that he will see to it that they are starred ia some 
forthcoming picture. Most of his associations with women of this 
type, and their number is legion, doea not go beyond thia point 
as far as we have been able to discover. On the whole he seems 

* 

to feel more comfortable in the oompany of stage people than with 
any other group and often came down to the studio restaurants for 
lunch* 

• ■ i . 
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C. There have been several other 



who have 



played * more or loss Important nolo In Hitler* s life. The 
first of which wo hove any knowledge was Henny Hoffmann, the 
daughter of tha of fiolal party photographer , Henny, according 
to reports, was littla mora than a prostitute and ap»nt most of 
her time among tha studants in Munioh, who alleged that she 
oould ba had for a few marks, fleinrich Hoffmann, her father, 
was a member of tha Party and a eloae ( friend of Hitlar. By a 
queer twist of Fate, Hoffmann had taken a picture of the orowda 
in Munich at the outbreak of the last war. Later, when Hitler 
became prominent in Munich politics, Hoff matin discovered Hitler 
in the pioture and called it to his attention. Hitler was da- 
lighted and a close relationship sprung up between them. Hoff- 
manns wife was aleo very fond of Hitler and played a mother 
role towards him for a time. 

TTith the death of Mrs. Hoffmann, the home went to 
pieoes from a moral point of view and became a kind of meeting 
plaoe for homosexuals of both sexes. There was a good deal of 
drinking and great freedom in sexual activities of all kinds. 
Hitler was frequently present at parties given in the Hoffmann 
home and became very friendly with Henny. The relationship oon- 
tinuad for some time until Henny, who was a very garrulous per- 
son by nature, got drunk one night and bega» tovbalk about her 
relationship to Hitler. Her father beoame enraged and for a 
time had little to do with Hitler. 

Up to this £ime Hitler had steadfastly refused to have 
his photograph taken for publication on the grounds that it was 
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better publicity to remain a ny stery man and alao, because if 
hla picture appealed it would be too eaay to Identify him when 
he crossed Communist territoriea. Shortly after the above dea- 

■ 

oribed episode, Hitler naned Hoffmann aa the offioial Party pho- 
tographer and gave him the exoluaWo right to hia photographs* 
Theae privileges, 60 it Is alleged, have, in the oourse of years 
netted Hoffmann millions of dollar*. Among Hitler's aeaooiates, 
it wns supposed that Hitler had committed some kind of sexual in- 
discretion with iienny and had bought Hoffmann' a silenoe by grant- 
ing hirn these exclusive rights. In any event, Hemy was soon 
married to Baldur von Schiraoh, the Leader of the Nasi Youth 
Movement who is reputod to be a homosexual* His family were 
violently opposed to the marriage but Hitler insisted* All dif- 
ferences between Hitler and Hoffmann seem to have disappeared 
and today he is one of Hitler's closest associates and exerts a 
great personal influence on the Fuehrer* We ahall consider the 
nature of Hitler's indisoretion later in our study ainoe it is 
not a matter of ooiroon knowledge and would lead us too far 
/ afield at the present time* 

After the Iienny Hoffmann episode, Hitler began to ap- 
pear in publio with his niece, Gali, the daughter of his half- 
sister, Angela, who had come to keep houae for Hitler in 1924* 
At the time this relationship matured her mother had gone to 
Herchteagaden and Hitler- and Gali were living alone in his tfua- 

, m 

m t 

ich flat. They became inseparable oompanions and became the 

■ 

subject of much oomment in Party circles. Many of the members. 
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particularly Gregor Straaser, fait that thla was poor publioity 
and was oreating a good deal of unfavorable talk. Othar raembora 
had Hitlar brought on tha carpet to explain whore ho was getting 
tha money to clotha Gali arri sport har around if he waa not using 
Party funds for this purpose- 

Hitlar become vary jealous of Geli's attention and re- 
fused to let her go out with any othar men. Soma claim that he 
leapt her looked in during the day whan he could not take har with 
him. For several yeara the relationship oontinuedover the opposi- 
tion of the Party* Then one day Gali was found dead in Hitlar' « 
apartment - she had died from a bullet fired from Hitler' a revol- 
ver. There was considerable cpirarotion. The coroner's verdict 
was auioide but Geli was buried in hallowed ground by a Catholic 
clergy. There was much speculation whether she killed herself 

a 

or was killed by Hitler. Wiatever the facta may be. Hitlar went 
into a profound depression which lasted for monthe. During tha 
first days after the funeral, Gregor Straeser remained with him 
in order to prevent him from cornnitting auioide. Ludeoke (178) 
aayai "The apeoial quality of Hitler' a affection (for Geli) is 
atill a mystery to tfcoee closest to him." 

For a few years after Geli's death. Hitler had little 
to do with women except in a very superficial way. Along about 
1932. however, he became interested in Bva Braun, Hoffmann* a 
photographic assistant. This relationship did not develop very 

rapidly but it haa oontinuad. In the oourae of time. Hitler has 

- 

bought har many things inoluding high-powered automobiles and a 
house between kunioh and Bertf iteagaden where., it ia alleged, he 
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frequently spends the night on the way to or from hie 
estate. Eva Braun is also frequently a guest at fierohteagaden 
and in Berlin. Oechener wis told that after one of her visits 
in Berehtesgadsn, some of her underwear wis found in Hitler* a 
bedroom. Wiedemann, aooord ing to Hohenlohe, says that ahe haa 
sometimes apent the entire night in Hitler* a bedroom in Berlin. 
It ia reported by Norburt (605) that Bra moved into the Chanoel- 
lory on Deoember 16, 1939 and it ia said that Hitler intends to 
marry her when the war is over. Beyond that, we know nothing 
about thie affair exoept that Bra Braun has twioe tried to oca- 
mit suicide and that one of Hitler* a bodyguarda hurled himself 
from the Kehletein beoauae he was in love with her but oould not 

i 

res pass the Fuehrer's domain. 

- 

The affair with Era Braun was not exclusive, however. 
During thie period he has also aeen a good deal of at leaat two 
moving pioture aotresses. These have been more enduring than 
moat of hia association* with aotresses and much more intimate. 
Both of these girls were frequently invited alone to the Chan- 
oellory late at night and departed in the early hours of the morn- 
ing. During their stay they were alone with Hitler behind closed 
doors so that not 'even his immediate staff kaows i*iat transpired 
between them* The first of these relationships was with Renarte 

■ 

Mueller who committed euioide by throwing heraelf from the window 
of a Berlin hotel. The other was with Leal Riefenstahl who oontin- 
ued to toe a guest at the Chancellor up to the ovfcbreak of the war. 

Hitler* a associates know that in reapect to women Hit- 
ler is far from the ascetic he and the propaganda Bureau would 
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, like to have the German public believe* None of them with the 

possible exception of Hoffmann and Schaub (his pereonal adju- 
tant), know the nature of his sexual activities. This has led 
to a great deal of oonjeoture In Party oirolea. Thero are tome 
who believe that his sex life ia perfectly normal but restricted* 
Others, that he is inumme from suoh temptations and that nothing 
happens when he ia alone with girls. Still others belies that 

- 

ho is homosexual* 

The latter beliof is based largely on the fact that 

i 

during the early days of the Party many of the inner circle 
wero well-known homosexuals. Roehm n*de no attempt to hide his 
homosexual activities and Hees was general ly known as "Fraulein 
Anna". There ware also many others, particularly In the early 
days of the movement, and it was supposed, for this reason, 
that Hitler, too, belonged to this category* 

In view of Hitler* s pretense at purity and the impor- 
tance of his mission for building a Greater Germany, it is extra- 
ordinary that he should be so careless about his assoclataa. Ha 

t 

has never raatriotad them in any way except at the tima of the 

Blood Purga in 1954 when his exouae was that he had to purge the 

Party of those undesirable elements* At all other times, he has 

been liberal to a fault. Loohner reports! 

•The only oritorlon for meirtoerahip in the Party t 
was that the applioant be 'Unconditionally obe- 
dient and faithfully devoted to me'. Hhen some- 
one asked if that applied to thieves and crim- 
inals, Hitler said, 'Their private lives don't 
ooncem ma*" (lb?) 

Ludeoke (179) claims that in spoaking of some of the 

■ 

moralists #io were complaining about the actions of his S*A* aen, 

■ 
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Hitler said* 



Be would rather his S.A* awn took the wonm 
than some fat -bellied moneybag. *l*iy should 
I eonoern ogre elf with the private lives of 
qy follower*. . .apart from Roehn'a achieve- 
manta, I know that X aan absolutely depend 
on him.,* 

Rauaohning aaya (264) that the general attitude in the party wasi 

"Do anything you like but don*t get caught 
at it." 

This attitude towards hia aaeociates certainly did not 
make for high atardarda in the Party. Capt. von Uueke resigned 

from the Party on the grounds thati 

• 

"Die Voelkisohe Partei ist nioht mehr die 
Partei der anataendigen Leu^e* sie 1st 
herunter gekommen und korrup.p. ^turt, daa 
ist ein Saustall." (614) JSS£> 




Rauaohning (276) expresses a aimilar eentimenti 

"Most loathsome of all "la the reeking miasma 
of fertive, unnatural sexuality that fills 
' and foula the whol e atmoaphere around him. 
like an evil emanation. Nother in this en- 
r- vironmont is straightforward. Surreptitious 

relationships, substitutes and symbol a, false 
sontimanta and aeoret lusta - nothing in this 
man's surround inge la natural and genuine, 
nothing has the openness of a natural in- 
atinct." 

On of Hitler's reactions whioh is oarefully hiddne from 
the public is his lovo for pornography* He can scaroely wait for 
the next edition of DBR gTUglMBt to appear and when it reaohea him 
he goes through it avidly. He seems to get great pleasure out oT 
the dirty stories and the oartoons that feature thla sheet. (658 i 
261). To Rauaohning Hitler said that the gjTOgUg "wna a form 
oT pornography permitted in the Third Reich". In addition, Hit- 
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ler has * large collection cf nudes and, according to Banf- 
ateangl and others , he also enjoys viewing lewd movies in hie 
private thsatrs. some of which are prepared by Hoffmann for hia 

* 

benefit. 

* ■ 

He also likes to present himself as a great authority 

and lover of feood music. One of his favorita paatimos is to leo- 
I 

ture on Wagner, and the baauty of his operatic music There oen 
be no doubt concerning his enjoyment of Wagnarlan musio and that 



he gets considerable inspiration from it* Oeohaner (676) re- 
ports that he has 1 bean able to observe Hitler clossly while he 
was listening to iisio and saw, "grW>«* of pain and pleasure 
contort his faoe^ hia brows knit, his eyes oloee, his mouth oon- 
tract tightly." Hitler has said, "For me, Wagner is something 
godly, and his musio la my religion. I go to his concerts as 
others go to church." According to lianfstaengl, however, he is 
not a lover of good music in general (895). He says that about 
89?5 of Hitler's preferences in music are the normal program mueio 
in Viennese cafes. This is probably why Hitler rarely attenda 
conoerts a"td in later years, eeldom goes to the opera, Bis pref- 
erences now seem to run to musical comedies and cabarets in addi- 
tion to the movies he sees at the Chancellory. Pope (229) saya 
that Hitler frequently visited the MERRY TTTDCTT in whioh an Ameri- 
oan adress played the lead. He says, "I have seen Hitler nudge 
his gauleitor, Wagner, and amirk when Dorothy does her famous 
backbending number in the spotli^f. In this number, Dorothy* • 
costume consists of a pair of tmnsparent butterfly wings, or 



— 
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times nothing at all. Hitler wafc<*ies the* performance through 
opera glasses and sometimes has conmand performances for his 
private benefit* 

■ 

ttuoh has ba m written by the Nazi propaganda bureau 
about his* modest way of living. This, througi the eyes of his * t 
associates, has also beon vastly overrated » Although he is a 
vegetarian, moat of' them feel that his meals are scarcely to be 
oonsidered as a form of deprivation. He eats large quantities of 
eggs prepared in 101 different ways by the best chef in Germany 
and thero are always quantities and a large variety of fresh 
vegetables prepared in unusual ways* In addition, Hitler con- 
sumes incredible quantities of pastries and often as much as two 



r pounds of chocolates in the course of adngle day. Nor are his 
personal tastes particularly inexpensive. Although his olothes / 



:> 



are simple, he has an inoredible number of each article of 
olothing. All are made of the finest materials that can tn» pro- 
cured and made up by the best workmen. He bIbo has a passion 
for collecting paintings and when he has hia heart set on one, 
the sky is the limit as far as price is concerned. The only 

i 

thing that is really modest about his living arrangements ia 
his bedroom which is extremely simple and contains only a whts 
metal bed (decorated with ribbons at the hesd), a painted cheat 
of drawers and a few straight chairs. Friedolinde Hagner and 
Henfstaengl, both of ihom have seen the room with their own eyes, 
have desoribed it in identical terms i namely, that it is a room 
that one would expect a maid to have and not a Chancellor . 



i'- 

Although he is presented to the German public as a 
man of extraordinary courage, hie immediate associates frequent- 
ly have oooasion to question this. Several occasions hare been 
reported on which he h*s not carried through his own program be- 
cause he feared opposition. T&is ia particularly true in connec- 

■ 

tion with hie Gauleiters. He seems to have a particular fear of 
these people and rather than meet opposition from then, he usual- 
ly tries to find out on rtilch side of an issue the majority have 
aligned themselves before he meets with them. Tfhen the meeting 
takes plaoe, he proposes a plan or course of action which will 
fit in with the sentiments of the majority. (718) 

According to Hohenlohe he also backed down before three 
Army generals when they protested against the rapid developments 

■ 

in the Danzig question, and that before Uunioh, he decided to 
postpone the War because he discovered that the crowds watching 
the troops marching under the Chancellory windows were unenthus- 
iastio (661). 

Furthermore, they must*wonder about the. necessity of 

the extreme precautions that are tfcken for hie safety. Most of 

> 

these are oarefully concealed from the German public. Tfhon Hit- 

* •< . . 

ler appears he looks for all the world liko an extremely brave 

• 

man as he stands up in the front seat of his open oar and sa- 

1 

lutes. The people do not know of the tremendous number of seoret 
serTloe men who oonstantly mingle with the crowds in addition to 
the guards who line the streets through whioh he is to pass* 
Neither do they know of all the precautions taken at the Chancel- 

* • 



lory or et Berohtesgeden. Before the wax his house at Beroh- 
teagaden was aur rounded with eight miles of aleotrified wire. 
Pillboxes and anti-air oraft batteries worts set up in the aur- 
rounding hills (Morroll, 462). when he visited at Beyrouth. . 
troops were sent in weeks in advance to set up machine -gun noste 

and anti-aircraft batteries in the hills iimp.ed lately adjoining 

■ 

(Wagner, 934). Loolinor (156) reports that when he travels in a 
speoial train he is accompanied by 200 oS guards who are more 
heavily armed than the retinue of any Cterman emperor. After 
the war started, his train wac heavily armored and equipped 
with anti-aircraft fore and aft. And, yet, when the newsreels 
show him at the front, he is the only one who does not wear a 
steel helmet. 

There is, cotisequently, a considerable discrepancy 
between Hitler as he is known to the German people and Hitler as 
he is known to his associates. Nevertheless, it appears that 
most of his associates have a deep allegiance to Hitler person- 
ally end are quite ready to forgive or ignore his shortcomings. 
In many cases, it seems as though his associates a; o quite ob- 
livious to the contradiotory traits in his character - to them 
he is still the Fuehrer and they live for the moementB when he 
aotually plays this role. 
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Hitler baa alwayB been extremely secretive in ell hie 
dealings. Hanfstangl telle us that this trait ia carried to such 
a degree that he never tells one of hie immediate aeeocietes what 
he hae been talking about or arranged with another. Hie mind 
ie fall of compartments, Hanfstangl says, and hie deallnga with 
every individual are carefully pigeon-holed. What haa been filed 



in one pigeon-hole ie never permitted to mix with that in another. 
Everything ia scrupulously kept locked up in hie mind and la only 
opened when he needs the material. / 



This is eleo true of himself. We have already seen how 
he haa oteadfastly refueed to divulge anything about his past to 
hiB aeaociates. Thie, he believed, waa sonething which did not 
concern them in any way and consequently he has kept the pigeon- 
hole tightly closed. He talks almost continually about everything 
under the sun - except himself, that really goes on In his mind 
ia almost as great a mystery aa his past life. 

Mevertheleee, it would be helpful and interesting to 
open thie pigeon-hole and examine its contents. Fortunately, a 
few fragments of information concerning his past life have been 
unearthed in the course of time and theee are extreiely valuable 
aa a background for understanding hie present behavior. Then, 
too, we have records of attitudes and eentimenta expressed in 
epeechea and writings. Although these utterances are confined to 
a rather limited area, they do represent the products of some of 
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hie mental processes end conseojiently give us soee clue to what 
gooB on behind those much discussed eyes, of which Kauechning 
writes: 

"Anyono who has seen this can face to face, 
has met his uncertain glance, without depth 
or warmth, fro a ayes that seen hard and 
remote, and has then seen that gaze grow 
rigid, will certainly hare experienced 
the uncanny feeling t 'That man is not 
normal.*" (273) 

In addition, we have descriptions of his overt behavior in the 

face of varied oircumstimces. We must assume that these, too, are 

the products of his psychological processes and that they reflect 

what is going on behind the scenes* 

All of this, however, would be insufficient data for an 

adequate picture of Hitler, as he knows himself, in everyday life* 

Fortunately, patientB with behavior patterns, tendencies and 

sentiments very similar to those that Hitler has expressed are not 

i m 

unknown in psychoanalytical practice* Proa our knowledge of what 
goes on in the minds of these patients, together with a knowledge 
of their past histories, it may be possible to fill in some of 
the gaps and make some deductions concerning his extraordinary 
mode of adjustment. 

We have learned from the study of many cases that the 
present character of an individual is the product of an evolutionary 
process, the beginnings of which are to be found in infancy. The 
very earliest experiences in the lifetime of the individual form 
the foundation upon which the character is gradually structured 
as the individual passes through successive stages of development 
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and ie exposed to tne demands aid Influences of the world 
around him. If this Is true, it would be well for us to 
review briefly Hitler's past history, as far as it ie known, 
in the hope that it may cast some light upon his present behavior 
and the course he is aoet likely to pursue in the future. Such 
a review of his past is also pertinent to our study insofar as 
it forms the background through which Hitler sees hi* a elf. It 
is a part of hia ha wist live with, whether he likes it or not. 
| THE HITLER FAMILY 

Zajftgr. 

There is a great deal of confusion in studying Hitler's 
family tree. Much of this is due to the fact that the name has 
t been apeUed in various waysi Hitler, Hldler, Hiedler and Huettler. 

It seems reasonable to suppose, however, that it is fundamentally 
the same name spelled in various ways by different meabere of 
what was basically an illiterate peasant family. Adolph Hitler 
himself signed his name Hittler on the first party membership 

- 

blanks, and his sister at the present tiae spells her name as 
Hiedler. Another oleic ent of confusion is introduced by the fact 
that Adolph* s mother's mother mas also named Hitler which later 
became the family name of his father. Some of this confusion 
ie dissipated, however, when we realize that Adolph' s parents 
had a common ancestor (father's grandfather and mother's great- 
grandfather), an inhabitant of the culturally bakcward naldviertel 
district of Austria. 
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\ ' Adolph'a father, Alois Hitler, waB the illegitimate 

son of Maria Anna Schicklgruber. It ia generally supposed that 
the father of Alois Hitler was a Jehajui Georg Hiedler, a miller's 
assistant* Alois, however, was not legitimised, and bore his 
nother's name until he was forty yeara of age when he changed it 
to Hitler. Just why this waB done is not clear, but it ie 
generally said among the villagers that it was necessary in 
order to obtain a legacy. Where the legacy came from is unknown. 
One could suppose that Johann Georg Hiedler relented on his 
deathbed and left an inheritance to his illegitimate eon together 

- 

with his name. However, it is not clear why he did not legitimise 
the son when he finally married the mother thirty-five years earlier. 
Why the son chose to take the name Hitler instead of Hiedler, If 

this is the case, ,4s a mystery which remains unvolved. Unfortunately, 

i 

• • | 

the date of the death of Hiedler has not been established and 
consequently we are unable to relate these two events in time. 

A peculiar series of events prior to Hitler's birth leaves plenty 

.. . * 

of room for speculation* 

There are some people who seriously doubt that Johann 

Georg Hiedler was the father of Alois. Thyssen and Koehler, for 

t m > i 

example, claim that Chancellor Do llfuaa had ordered the Austrian 
police to oonduct a thorough investigation into the Hitler family. 
Ae a result of this investigation a secret document was prepared 

which proved that Maria Anna Schlcklgruber was living in Vienna 

- - ....... 

at the time she conceived. At that time she waa employed as a 
M servant in the heme of Baron Rothschild. As soon as the family 
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discovered her pregnancy she was sent back to her boas la 
Spital where Alois was born. If it is true that one of the 
Rothschilds is the real father of Alois Hitler, it would make 
Adolph a quarter Jew. According to the 8a source b, Adolph 
Hitler knew of the existence of this document and the incriminating 

.V 

evidence it contained. In order to obtain it he precipitated 
events in Austria and initiated the assassination of DoUfuss. 
According to this story, he failed to obtain the document at 
that tine since DollfusB bad secreted it and had told Schuechnigg 

of its whereabouts so that in the event of hie death the independence 

« 

of Austria would remain assured. Several storieB of this general 
character are in circulation. 

Those who lend credence to this story point out several 
factors which seen to favor its plausibility: 

(a) That it Is unlikely that 6ie al liar's assistant in a email 
village in this district would have very much to leave in the 
form of a legacy. 

(b) that it is strange that Johann Hledler should not claim 
the boy until thirty-five years after he had married the aother 
and the aother had died. 

(c) That if the legacy were left by Hledler on the condition 
that Aloie take his name, it would not have been possible f or hia 
to change it to Hitler. 

(d) That the intelligence and behavior of Alois, as well as 
that of his two sons, is oompletely out of keeping with that 
usually found in Austrian peasant families. They point out that 
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their ambitiousness and extraordinary political intuition is 

i 

much sore In harmony with the Rothschild tradition. 

(e) That Alois Schlcklgruber left his home Tillage at an 
early age to seek hie fortune in Vienna where his mother had 
worked, 

(f) That it would be peculiar for Aloie Hitler, while working 

■ 

as a custons official in Braunau, should choose a Jew named Princ, 
of Vienna, to act as AdolpiPs godfather unless he felt sob* 

• * 

kinship with the Jews himself. 

" . • / 

This ie certainly a very intriguing hypothesis and much 

of Adolpb'a later behavior could be explained in rather easy terms 

on this basis. However, It is not absolutely necessary to assume 

t - that he had Jewish blood in his veina in order to make a compre- 

hensive picture of his char ac tar with its manifold traits and 
sentiments. F*om a purely scientific point of view, therefore, 
it is sounder not to base our reconstruction on such ilia 
evidence but to seek firmer foundations. Nevertheless, we can 
leave it as a possibility which requires further verification. 

In any event, Maria Anna Schlcklgruber died *len he 
was five year* of age. When he was thirteen he left the 
taldviertel and went to Vienna where he learned to be a cobbler. 
The next twenty-three years of his life are largely unaccounted 
for. It seems probable that during this time he Joined the 
army and had perhaps been advanced to the rank of non-commissioned 
officer. His service in the army may have helped him to enter 

4 the Civil Service as Zellamtaoffiiial later on. 

i 

Y 
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His married life was atony. His first wife (born 

Glasl-Hoerer) ma about thirteen years older than himself. She 

ie alleged .to hare been the daughter of one of his superiors 

and seeas to have been in poor health. In any event, the 

■ J 

carriage turned out badly and they finally separated since, as 
Catholics, a complete divorce was not possible. His first wife 
died in 1885. 

In January, 1882, Fransiaka Matzelsberger gave birth to 

* * - 

■ 

an illegitimate son who was named Alois. After the death of his 
first wife on April 6, 1885, Alois Hitler married Fran el ska 
Mataelaberger on May 22, 1885 and legitimised his son* On 
July 28, 1885 his second wife bore his another child, Angela, and 
a year later, on August 10, 1884, she also died. During the-ti*e> 
of his first marriage the couple had taken as a foster-daughter 
Klara Poelsl, Alois^ Hitler's second cousin 



had reared her up to the time of the separation from hla first 
wife when she went to Vienna as a servant. During the last 

■ 

months of the life of his second wife, Klara Poelsl returned to 
his home to look after the invalid and the two children. She 
remained in his home as housekeeper after the death of his 
second wife and on January 7, 1885 he married her. On May 17, 
1885 she gave birth to a son who died in infancy. It is alleged 

- 

by William Patrick Hitler that an illegitimate child was born 

previously, but we have no other record of this. In any 

• i • .... 

event, at least one child was conceived out of wedlock. Four 

children were born of this union. This is certainly a 
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tempestuous married life for a custom* officer - three wires, 
seven or possibly eight children, one divorce, at least one 
birth and possibly two before marriage, two directly after the 
wedding, one wife thirteen years older than himself and another 
twenty-three yearB younger, one the daughter of a superior, one 
a waitress, and the third a servant and his foster-daughter. 
All of this, of course, has never been mentioned by Hitler. 
In UEIN KAMPF he gives a very simple picture of conditions in 
his father's home. 

Very little is known about Alois Hitler's character. 
It seems that he was very proud of his achievement* id the Civil 
Service and yet he retired from this service at the astonishing 
age of fifty-ail, four years after Adolph was bom. In very 
rapid succeecion the family moved into several different villages 
and the father tried his hand at farming* It is said, however, 
that he always wore his customs official's uniform and insisted 
on being addressed as Herr Qboroffiasial Hitler. According to 
reports, he liked to lord it over his neighbors who* he nay have 
looked down upon as "mere" peasants. In any event, it seeas 
quit* certain that he enjoyed sitting in the tavern and re- 
lating his adventures as a customs official and also in discussing 
political topics. He died on his way to the tavern in Leonding 
from a stroke of apoplexy in 1905. 

He is generally described as a very domineering lndiv- 
idual who was a veritable tyrant in his hone. William Patrick 
Hitler says that he has heard froa his father, Adolph' I elder 



J 
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half -brother, that he used to beat the childr*m unmercifully. 
On one occasion it la alleged he beat the olden- eon into a state 
of unconsciousness and on another occaaion beat Adolph so severely 
that he left hie for deed. It ia also alleged that he was 
sow* what of a drunkard and that frequently the children would 
have to bring bin hone from the taverns. When he reached home 
a grand scene would take place during which he would beat wife, 
children and dog rather indiscriminately* This story is generally 
accepted and yet there is little real evidence in favor of it 
except what Hitler hijtself tells us in MEIK KAMPF ■ Heiden, who 
interviewed a number of the villagers in places where the family 
lived, bad nothing of this sort to report. They found the old 
MB rather amusing and claimed that his home life was very happy 
and quiet except when his wife's sister came to visit with 
the family. Why this should be a disturbing factor ia unknown. 
Beiden suspects that the legacy was a bone of contention. 

There is some doubt about the complexion of Alois 
Hitler's political aentimentB. Haniech reports i "Hitler heard 
Cram his father only praise of Germany and all the faults of 
Austria." According to Heiden, more reliable informants claim 
that the father, though full of complaints and criticisms of 
the government he served, was by no means a German nationalist. 
They say he favored Austria against Germany and this coincides 
with William Patrick Hitler's information that his grandfather 
was definitely anti-German just as his own father was. 



V 
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Mother 

Klara Poeltl, aB haa bean said, we,a the foster- 
daughter of her husband and twenty-three year a hi a Junior, 
She came fron old peasant Btock, was hard-working, energetic 
and conscientious. Whether it wae due to her years of domestic 
"service or to her upbringing, her home was always spotlessly 
clean, everything had its place and not a speck of dust was to 
be found on the furniture. She was very devoted to her children 
and, according to William Patrick Hitler, a typical step- 
oother to her step-children. According to Dr. flloch who 
treated her, she was a very sweet and affectionate woman whose 
life centered around her children and particularly Adolph, who 
was her pet. She spoke very highly of her husband and his 
character and the happy life they had together. She felt it 
was a real deprivation for the children to have lost their 
father while they were still so young. 

One could question her background* Her sister ia 
married and has two sons, one of whom is a hunchback and has 
an impediment in his speech. When we consider that Klara 

* 

Poelal may have lost One child before her marriage to Alois 
Hitler, another son , born in M8& who died in 1887, another 
eon bom in 1894 who died in 1900, and a girl who was born in 
1886 and died in 1888, one has grounds to question the purity 
of the blood. There is even cause for greater suspicion when 
we learn from Dr. Bloch that he is certain that there was a 

■ 
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daughter, slightly older than Adolph, who waa an imbecile. Ho 
ia absolutely certain of this because he noticed at the tine 
that the family always tried to hide the child and keep her 
out of the way when he came to attend the Bother, It is 
. possible that this is Ida who waa born in 1886 and who ia 
alleged to have died in 1888, except that Dr. Bloch belle vea 
that thia girl's -name waa Klara. He nay, however, be miataken 
in thia particularly since both names end ia "a" and he never 
had any close contact with her, , There ia no other record of 
a Klara anywhere in the records. The younger slater, Paula, 

ia alao aaid to be a little on the atupid aide, perhaps a 
■ 

high-grade moron* This la certainly a poor record and one is 

justified In euepecting aoae constitutional weakness. A 

Byphilitic taint ia not beyond the real*, of poBsibility. The 

mother died following an operation for cancer of the breaat & 

oa Deceaber El, 1907. All biegrephere have given the date of 

her death aa December 21, 1906 hut Dr. Blooh's record a show 

clearly that She died in 1907 and John Gunther's record of the 

inacription on her tombstone corroboratee thia. The last six 

months of her life were spent in extreme pain and during the 

last weeka it was necessary to give her injections of morphine 

daily. 

It ia often alleged that ahe waa of Czech origin 
end apoke only a broken German and that consequently Adolpb 
aay have been ashamed of her among hia playmates. Thia is 
almost certainly untrue. Dr. Bloch reports that ahe did not 

y 

- 
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have any trace of an accent of any kind nor did she show any 
Czech characteristic*. Alois Hitler' a first wife was of Caeeh 
origin and later writers way have confused her with Adolph'e 
■other* 

mum ti&iz*. . jj> " . 

Alois Hitler, Jr. was born January 13, 1882, the 

• ■ 

illegitimate son of the father's second wife born during the 
lifetiae of the first wife- He is the father of Willis* 
Patrick Hitler, one of our informants. He saeas to have taken 
very moah after his father in some respects. He left the 

- 

. * 

parental home before the death of his father because, according 

■ • 

to his son, he could tolerate it no longer. His step-mother, 
according to the story, made life very difficult for him and 

f 

continually antagonized her husband against him. It seems 
that Alois, Jr. had considerable talent for mechanical pursuits 
and his father had planned on sending him to a technical school 
for training as an engineer. Until his third marriage the 
father was very fond of his oldest boy and all hia ambitions 
were wrapped up in him. But the step-mother systematically 

■ 

undermined this relationship and finally persuaded the father 
that Alois, Jr. was unworthy and that ha should save his 
money for the education of her son, Adolph. She was finally 

- 

successful and Alois, Jr. was sent away from hoae as an 

• i 

apprentice waiter. 

Evidently the profession of waiter did not intrigue 
him, for In 1900 he received a five-months' sentence for 
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thievery end in 1902 he was sentenced to eight aontha in jail 
for the ease reason. He then went to London where he obtained 
a' position aa a waiter and, in 1909, Berried Bridget Dowling, 
an Irish girl. In 1911 William Patrick Hitler waa born and in 
1915 his father deserted the family and returned to Germany. 
The family was not a happy one and broke up several tines In 
the course of these four years* It is alleged that the father 
drank quite frequently and would then cone hose and create 
tremendous scenes during which he frequently beat his wife and 
tried to beat the small infant* During these four years when 
his nother and father had separated for a time, his father did 
go to Vienna. This would agree with HanfBtengl's conviction 
that Alois. Jr. was in Vienna at the same time that Adolph 
was there* — 

In 1924 Alois, Jr. was brought before the court of Hamburg 
charged with bigamy. He waa sentenced to six months in prison 
but since his first wife did not prosecute the sentence was 
suspended. He has an illegitimate child by the second wife who , 

lives in Germany. During all these years he has never sent any 

• * . 

money for the support of his first wife or child. Up "until the 
tiae of the inflation it is alleged that he had a very success- 
ful business in Germany. The business failed and he has had 
various jobs up until 1954 when he opened a restaurant in Berlin 
which became a popular meeting-place for S.A. men. 

According to the son, Alois. Jr. heartily disliked 
Adolph as a boy. He alwayB felt that Adolph was spoiled by . 



hie Bother and that he tree forced to do many of the chores that 
Adolph should have done*. Furthermore , it seems that Adolph ^ 
occasionally got Into nischief which his Bother would blame on 
Alois and Alois would have to take the punishment from hie 
father. He used to say as a boy he would have liked to hare 
wrung Adolph 1 s neck on more than one occasion and considering 
the circumstances this is probably not far from the truth. 
Since Hitler came to power, the two brothers have practically 
no contact with each other. They have come together a few times 
but the meeting is usually unpleasant, with Adolph taking a 
very high-handed attitude and laying down the law to the rest of 

■ 

the family. Alois, Jr. ia not mentioned in ttEIH KAJtPP and only 
a few people in Germany know of hia relationship to Hitler, 
William Patrick Hitler 

He is a young man of thirty-two, the son of Alois, Jr., 
who has not amounted to much. Before his uncle came to power 
he worked as a bookkeeper in London. When his uncle became 
famous he obviously expected that something would be done for 
his family. He gave up hia job in London and went to Germany 
where he had bobs contact with Adolph Hitler. The latter, however 
tas chiefly interested in keeping him under cover and provided 
him with a minor Job in the Opal Automobile Company. It is my 
impression that William Patrick was quite ready to blackmail both 
his father and hia uncle but that things did not work out as 
planned. He returned to England and, as a British subject, 
came to this country where ke is a professional speaker. He is 

■ 

also engaged in writing a book about his associations and 
experiences in Hitler Germany. 
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She la an elder half-sister of Adolph. Sh«? seoms to 

• » 

be the most normal one in the family and from all reports la 
rather a decent and industrious person. During her childhood 
she became very fond of Adolph despite the fact that she had 
the feeling that hi3 mother was spoiling him. She is the only 
one of the family with whoa Adolph has had any contact in later 
years and the only living relative Hitler ever mentioned. When 
his mother died in 1907 there was a small inheritance which was 
to be divided among the children* Since tha two girls had no 
immediate means of earning a livelihood the brothers turned over 
thoir share to help the girls along. Adolph turned his share over 
to Angela while Alois turned his over to a younger sister, Paula. 
Angela later married an official named Raubal in Linz who died 
not long afterwards. She then went to Vienna where, after the 
war, she was manager of the Menea Academics Judalca. Some of 
our informants knew her during this time and report that in the 
.student riots Angela defended the Jewish students from attack, 
and on several occasions beat the Aryan students off the steps 
of the dining hall with a club* She is a rather large, strong 
peasant type of person who is wmll able to take an active part. 

After Adolph was discharged from the amy at the close 
of the last war, it is alleged that he went to Vienna and visited 
Angela with whoa he had had no contact for ten years. While he 
was confined in Land sb erg she made the trip fron Vienna to visit 
him. In 1924 she moved to Munich with her daughter, Geli, and * 
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kept house for Adolph. Later, she took over the 
of Bercbiesgaden. In 19*6 friction developed between Adolph 

■ 

end Angela and she left Berchte3gaden and moved to Dresden where 
she narried Professor Hamitsch. It is reported by William 
Patrick that the cause of the break was the discovery by Hitler 
that she was in a conspiracy with Goering to purchase the land 
adjoining Hitler's house at Berchtesgaden. this enraged Hitler 
to the extent that he ordered her from the house and has had 
little contact with her since. In any case, Adolph did not 



Hitler's relationship with Call, Angola's daughter, 
has already been described In the pro-rious section. She died 
in 1950. 



It has been generally assumed that Geli was the only 

■ 

child of Angela* William Patrick Hitler, however, reports that 
there was also a son named Leo. Not much is known of him except 
that ho refused to have anything to do with his uncle Adolph 
after the death of Geli. He nad a Job in Salsburg and frequently 
came to Berchteagaden to visit his mother when Hitler was in 

i 

Berlin, but would leave again Just as eoon as word was received 

that Hitler was on his way there. According to William Patrick, 

he openly accused Hitler of causing Gell*s death and refused 

1 • • 

to speak to him again as long as he lived. Word has been 

received that he was killed in 1942 while in the Balkans. « 
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Psula Hitler, or Hiedler, is Adclph T s real »ietmr and 
ia aaven yeara younger. What happened to her after ber mother's 
death ia a myatery until she was discovered living very poorly 
in an attic in Vienna where she haa a position add m a b Lag 
envelope a for an insurance company. She now Uvea under the 
name of Frau Wolf (Hitler* a nickname ia Wolf) and la alleged to < 
be very |ueer and to receive no one in nor home. Dr. Bloch went 
to visit her in the hope that she might intercede with her 
brother and obtain permission for him to take some noney out 
of the country when he was exiled. He rapped on her door a 
number of timea but received no answer, finally, tba neighbor 
on the same landing came to the door and asked who he was and 
what he wanted. The neighbor explained that Frau Wolf never 
received anyone and intimated that she was vary queer (other 
writers have also reported this). She promised, however, to 
deliver any message he might give her. Dr. Bloch explained 
hia predicament in detail. The next day when he returned, hoping 

* ■ • 

that he would have an opportunity of speaking to Paula Hitler 
personally, the neighbor reported that Paula was very glad to 
bear from him and that she would do everything she could to 

■ 

help him. nothing more. 

During her childhood, according to William Patrick 
Hitler, she and Adolph did not get on very well together. 
There aeees to have been considerable friction and jealousy 
them, particularly since Alois, Jr. was always taking 
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her aide. As far as is known. Hitler had no contact with her 

- 

whatever fron the time hio Bother died until 1933 when he became 
Chancellor. He has never nentioned her anywhere, a a far as can 
be determined. It Is alleged that he now sends her a smalT 
allowance each month to alleviate her poverty and keep her out 
of the limelight. According to William Patrick Hitler, his 
uncle became more interested in her as the friction with Angela 
increased. It i3 said that he has had her visit him at Berchtea- 
gaden and William Patrick met her at the Beyrouth Festival in 
1939 where she went by the nana of Frau Wolf, but Hitler did not 
mention to anyone that it was his sister, tie said she is a little 
on the stupid side and not very interesting to taUfc to since 
she rarely opens her mouth. 

This ia Adolph Hitler's family, past and preaent. It 
is possible that there is another sister, Ida. an imbecile, who 
is still living, but if so we have no knowledge of her where- 
abouta. On the whole, it is nothing to be proud of and Hitler 

* , 

■ay be wise in keeping it well under cover. 

If we let our imaginations carry us back into the 
eei-Ly «90»e it ia not difficult to picture what life was like 
for Adolph in his earliest years. Him father was probably not . 
^ much company for his mother. Hot only was he twenty-three years 

older but, it seems, he spent most of his spare Use in the 

i 

taverns or gossiping with the neighbors. Furthermore, hie mother 

J 

knew only too well the past history of her husband, who was also 
her foster-father, and one can imagine that for a twenty-five year 
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old woman thia was not what might be called a romantic marriage. 

. i ■ 

Moreover, Klaxa Hitler had lost her fir at two children, and 
possibly a third, in the course of three or four /ears. Then 
Adolph arrived. Under these circimstancea, it ia almost 
inevitable that he became the focal point in her life and that 
she left no atone unturned to keep him alive. All of the 

* a 

affection that normally would have gone to her husband and to 
her other children now became laviahed on this newly bom son. 

It ia aafe to assume that for five years little Adolph 
waa the center of attraction in this home. Bat then a terrible 
event happened in Adolph* s life - another son waa bom. Wo 
longer was he the center of attraction, no longer waa he the 
king of the rooat. The new-comer usurped all thia and little 
Adolph, who was on hie way to growing up, was left to ahif t more 
or lesa for himself - at least, so it probably seemed to him. 
Sharing was something he had not learned up to this time, and it 
was probably a bitter experience for him as it is for most 

• - 

children who have a sibling born when they are in this age 
period. In fact, in view of the earlier experiences of his 
parents it ia reasonable to suppose that it was probably more 
acute in his case than it is with the average boy* . 

For two years he had to j>ut up with this state of af- 
fairs. Then matters went from bad to worse - a bab. sister was 

. -• 

born. More competition and still less attention for the baby 
sister and the ailing brother were consuming all of his mother* s 

time while be was being sent off to 9Chool and made_to take care 

■ 

of himself. Four years later tragedy again visited the Hitler 
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household. When Adolph was eleven years old \ in 1900) hie baby 
brother, Edmund, died. Again ke can imagine that Adolph reaped 
an additional harvest of affection and again became the apple of 
his mother's aye. 

' This is certainly an extraordinary series of events 
' which must have left their mark on Adolph' a immature personality* 

lhat probably went on in hia mind during these years we shall con- 
sider later on. It is sufficient at the moment to point out the 
extraordinary sequence of events and the probably effects they had 
on the member e of the family and their relations with each other. 

When Adolph was six years old he was Bent off to school. 

The first school was a very small Volkschule where three grades met f 

• i * 

in the same room and wore taught by the same teacher. In spite of 

» 

the fact that he had to change schools several times in the course 
of the next few years, due to the fact that his father kept buying 
and selling his property and moving from one place to another, he 

i 

seems to have done quite well in his studies. When he was eight 

* ■ • 

years old he attended a Benedict Monastery in Lamback. He was very 
much Intrigued with all this - it gave him his first powerful im- 
pression of human achievement. At that time his ambition was to be- 
come an abbot. But things did not work out very .veil. He wns dls- 
missed from the monastery because he was caught smoking in the gar- 

■ * - 

dens. His last year in Volkschule we a in Leonding where he received 
high marks in all his subjects with the occasional exception of 

• * . 

singing, drawing and physical exercises. 

In 1900, the year his brother Edmund died, he entered the 
Realachule in Linz. To the utter auazement of all who knew him his 
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school work was so poor thet he failed end hod to repent the class 
another time. Then there was a gradual Improvement in his work, 

particularly in history, free-hand drawing and gymnastics. In these 

} 

subjects he was marked "excellent" several times. Mathematics, 
French, German, etc., remained mediocre, sometimes {satisfactory, 
sometimes unsatisiactory. On ■Effort" he was frequently marked 

■ 

"irregular". When he was fourteen years of age his father died sud- 

■ a 

denly. The following year he left the Renlschule in Linz and at- 
tended the one in SteyT. Re do not know why this change was made. 
Dr. Bloch is under the impression that he wee doing badly toward 

the end of the year in the Linz school and was sent to Styrla be- 
- 

cause it had the reputation of being easier. But his performance 

r 

there wns very mediocre. The only two subjects in which he excel- 
led were in free-hand drawing, in whicaShe was marked "praise- 
worthy", and gymnastics, in which he received the mark of "excel- 
lent". In the first semester "German Language" mas "unsatisfactory" 

r 

and in "History" it wa* "adequate". 

* 

All this is beautifully glossed over in Hitler* s descrlp- 
tion of these years. According to his story he was at odds with his 
father concerning his future career as artist and in order to have 
his own way he sabotaged his studies - at least those he felt would 
not contribute to an artist's career, and History whicli he says al- 
ways fascinated hi*. In these studies, according to his own story 
he was always outstanding. An examination of his report cards re- 
veals no such thing. History, even in his last year in Realachule 

- 

is adequate or barely passing, and other subjects whioh might be use- 
ful to an artist are in the same category. A better diagnosis would 
be that he was outstanding in those subjects which did not require ' 
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any preparation or thought while In thoao that required appliee- 
tion he was sadly lacking. He frequently find report cards of this 
type among our patients who ere very intelligent but refuse to 
work. They are bright enough to catch on to (, few of the fundaaen- 

- — - « f 

tal principles without exerting themselves and clever enough to **- 
plify these sufficiently to obtain a passing grade without ever do- 
lag any studying. They give the impression of knowing something 
about the subject but their knowledge is very superficial and is 
glossed over with glib words and terminology . 

i 

♦ 

This evaluation of Hitler's school career fits in with 
the testimony of former fellow students and teachers. According 
to their testimony he never applied himself and was bored with U 

r 

what was going on. While the teacher was explaining new material, 

he read the bookB of Karl May (Indian and Wild West stories) which 

he kept concealed under his desk. He would cone to school with 

bowie knives, hatchets, etc., and was always trying to initiate 
. - » u 

Indian gaoes In which he was to be .the lender. The other boys, 

however, were not greatly impressed by him «nd his big talk or his 

attempts to play the leader* On the whole, they preferred to fol- 

low the leader ship of boys who w.era more aoeially-minded,- more 

* 

realistic in their attitudes -raid held greater promise of future 
. achievements then Hitler who gave every indication of being lazy, 
uncooperative, lived in a world of fantasy, talked big but did 
nothing of merit. He probably did not Improve his standing with 

■ 

the other boys when, in his twelfth year, he was found guilty of a 
,, SittlichkeitBvergehen ,, in the school. Just what the sexual in-r 
discretion consisted of we do not know but Dr. Bloch, who remembers 
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th* t one of the teachers in the school told him about it, feels 
certain that he had done something with a little girl* He was 

r 

severely censured for this and barely missed being expelled from 

school. It is possible that he was ostracized by his fellow atu- 

- 

dents and th"t this is the reason he changed schools the following 



In September, 1905, he stopped going to school altogether 
and returned to Leonding where he lived with his mother and slater. 
According to his biographers, he was suffering from lung-trouble 
during this period and had to remain In bed the greater part of the 
time. Dr. Bloch, who was the family doctor at this time Is at a 
loco to understand how this story ever got started because there 

* • 

was no sign of lung trouble of any sort. Adolph came to his office 
now and then with a slight cold or a sore throat but there was noth- 
ing else wrong with him. According to Dr. Bloch, he wm avery quiet 
boy at this time, rather slight in build but fairly wiry. He was 

always very courteous and patiently waited for his turn- He made 

• f 1 ■* 

no fuss when the doctor looked into hi3 throat or when ho swobbed 

■ 

it with an antiseptic. He was very shy and had little to say ex- 
cept when spoken to. But there was no sign of lung trouble. 

■ 

During this time, however, he frequently went with hi 3 

i 

»other to vieit his aunt In Spital, Lower Austria whero he also 
spent vacations. The doctor who treated him there is alleged to 
have said to the aunt: "From this illness Adolph will not recover*" 
It is assumed that he referred to a lung condition but it seems 
that it nust have been very slight because it was not reported to 
Dr. Bloch when he returned to Leonding a few months later and his 

records show no entry which would even suggest such an ailment, 

*•. » 
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Although the mother's income was extremely modest, he made 
no attempt to find work. There is some evidence that he went to a 
Munich art school for a short time during this period. Host of 'his 
time was evidently spent in loafing around and daubing paints and 
water colors. He took long walks into the hills, supposedly to 
paint, but it is reported that he was seen there delivering speeches 
to the rocks of the country side in f. most energetic tone of voice. 

In October, 1807, he went to Viennn to prepare hiSaSfelf 
for the State exaaior.tlons for admission as student to the Academy 
of Art- He qualified for ndmission to the examination but failed 

■ to be accepted as a student. On the first dry of the examination 

U , 

the assignment was: "The Expulsion from Paradise" and on the sec- 

ond day; "An Episode of the Gre«t Flood". The comment of the 

v . 
A aminers was, "Too few heads" 



« 



He returned home to Linz but there is no indication that 

he communicated to anybody the results of the examination. It was 

undoubtedly a severe blow to him for he tells us himself that he 

couldn't understand it, "he was so sure he would succeed." At this 

time his mother had already undergone an operation for cancer of 

the breast. She was failing rather rapidly and little hope was held 

for her recovery. She died on December 21, 1907 and was buried on 

Christmas Eve. To preserve a laat impression, he sketched her on 

her deathbed* Adolph, according to Dr. Bloch, was completely broken i 

"In all my career I have never seen anyone so prostrate with grief 

as Adolph Hitler." Although his sisters came to Dr. Bloch a few days 

after the funeral and expressed themselves fully, Adolph remained si- 

lent. As the little group left, he saldi "I shall be grateful to you , 
forever,* (20) After the funeral he stood at her gr*ve for a long 

c 
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tiwe after the slaters bed left. The botton had obviously fallen 
out of his world. Tears came into Dr. Bloch's eyes as he described 
the tragic scene. "His Bother would turn over in her grave if she 

knew whet he turned out to be." (21) This was the end of Adolph 

• 

Hitler's family life. 

t 

LATER £XPKRIKHCES . 

■ 

Shortly aftur his mother's death the family broke up and 
Adolph went to Vienna to moke hio way Xp the world as his father 
had done before hia. This was early in 1908. How much nosey he 
took with him, if any e is not know. The records here are very 
▼ague particularly since all biographers have gone on the supposi^ 
tion that' hi s mother died a year later than she actually did. This 
leaves an entire year unaccounted for since ' the next thing we hear 
of Adolph, he has again applied for admission to the examinations 
for the Academy of Art. One of the conditions for re-examination 
was that he submit to the Board soee of the paintings he bad done 
previously. This he did but the Board was not impressed f ith they 

■ 

and refused to allow him to enter the examination. This, it seems, 
was even ft greater shock than his failure to pass the examinations 
a year earlier. 

After he had received notification to the effect that hie 
work was of such a nature that it did not warrent his admission to 
the second examination, he interviewed the Director. He claims 
that the Director told him that his drawings showed clearly that 
his talents lay in the direction of architecture rather than pur© 

■ 

art and advised hii» to seek admission to the Architectural School. 
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This he applied for but was not admitted. According to hia 
stor* because he had not satisfactorily finished hie course in 
the Realschule. To be sure, this was one of the general require- 
ments but exceptions could be wade in the case of boy a who showed 
unusual talent. Hitler's rejection, therefore, wee on the grounds 
of insufficient talent rather than for failure to complete his 
school course . 

He was not without ho|»e. All his dreams of being a 
great artist seemed to be nipped in the bud. He wes without money 
and without friends* He was forced -to go to work: and found em- 
ployment as a helper on construction jobs. This, however, did not 
suit him. Friction developed between himself ond his fellow work- 
men. It seems logical to suppose that he was working beneith hie 
class and refused to mingle with them for he- telle us that he sat 
apart from the others and ate his lunch. Further difficulties de- 
veloped inasmuch as the workmen tried to convert him to a Marxian 

♦ 

point of view. Their attitudes end arguments jarred him since thev 
were far from the ideal Germany that had been portrayed by, his fa- 
vorite Linz teacher, Ludwig Poetsch, an ardent German nationalist. 
Buw*Hltler found himself unable to answer their arguments. He wade 
the unpleasant discovery that the workmen knew more than he did. He 

was fundamentally against everything they said but he was unable to 

- 

justify hia point of' view on an intellectual level - he was at a 
terrible disadvantage. In order to remedy the situation he began 
rending all kinds of political pamphlets end attending political 
meetings but not with the idea of understanding the problem as a 
whdft, which night have enabled him to form an intelligent opinion, 
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but to find arguaantfl which would support hie earlier conviction. 
This ia a trait that runs throughout his life. He never studies 
to learn but only to justify what he feela. In other words, hia 
Judgments arc based ■holly on emotional factors and are then 
clothed with an intellectual argument. Soon, he tells us, he 
knew more than they did about their own political ideology and 
was able to tell them things about it which they did not know them- 
selves. 

» 

It was this, according to Hitler, which antagonized the 

■ 

workaen against him- In any case, he was run off the Job with 
the threat that if he appeared again they would push him off the 
scaffold. This oust have been duri.g the first half of 1<)09 when 

■ 

he was twenty years old. Without a job, he sunk lower end lower 

In the social scale find at times must have been on the verge of 

■ 

starvation. At tiinos he found an odd Job such as carrying luggage, 

shoveling enow or running errands but * large part of hie £iae waa 

spent in breadlines or begging on the streetB. In November, 1909, 

he was ousted from hia room because he did not pay his rent and 

was forced to seek refuge in a flophouse. Here he mat Reinhold 

Hanisch who was in much the same predicament. Years later, Haniach 

wrote a long book about his associations with Hitler during this 

period. It is a gruesome story of unbelievable poverty. Hitler 

must have been a sorry sight during these days with a full black 

beard, badly clothed and a haggard look. Hanisch writes* 

"It was a miserable life end I once asked 
him what he was really waiting for. The 
answer i *Idon»t know myself «. I have 



never seen such hopeless letting down in 
distress." 
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Haniseh took him In hand *nd encouraged him to do some painting. 

•t 

The difficulty was that neither one had the money with which to buy 
materials. IThen Haniseh discovered that Hitler had signed over his 
inheritence to his sister, he persuaded Hitler to write her and ob- 

■ 

* 

tain a small loan. This was presumably his half-siater, Angela. 
When thfl ™>ney was reedved Hitler's first thought was to take a 

• ■ 

week's vacation in order to recuperate. At this time he moved Into 

the Maennerheir. Briglttenau which was slightly better than the flop- 

- 

houee6 in which he had been staying. 

He and Hanlsch went into business together. It was Hi- 
ler's job to paint post cards, rosters and water-colors which Han- 
isch then took around Vienna and peddled to art dealers, furniture 
stores, etc. In this he was quite successful but his difficulties 
were not at an end. The moment Hitler got a little money, he re- 
fused to work. Haniseh describes this vividly: 

M 

"But unfortunately Hitler was never an ardent 
worker. 1 often was. driven to despair by 
bringing in orders that he simply wouldn't 
carry out. At Raster, 1910, we earned forty 
kronen on a big order and we divided it equal- 
ly. The next morning, when, I came downstairs 
and asked for Hitler, I was told he had al- 
ready left with Neumann, a Jew,.. .-After that 
I couldn't find him for a week. He was sight- 
seeing Vieiina with Neumann and r rent' much of 
the time in the museum. When I asked him what • 
the matter was and whether we were going to 
keep on working, he answered that he must re- 
cuperate now, that he must have ^aooe leisure, 
that be was not a coolie. When the week was 
over, he had no longer any money." 

• ■ 

At this time, Hitler was not a Jew-hater. There were a \ 
number of Jews living in the Una's Home with whom he was on excellent 
- terms. Most of his paintings were sold to Jewish dealers who paid 
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just as much for them as the Aryans. He also admired Rothschild 
« 

for sticking to his religion even if it prevented him from enter- 
ing court. During this time be also sent two postcards to Dr. 

Bloch, In Lina, who was n Jew, One of these was ju:st a picture 

. 

postcard of Vienna j the other, a copy which he had painted, .On 
both of then he wrote of his deep gratitude to r the doctor. This 
is mentioned because it is one of the very few cases of which we 
have any record in which Hitler showed any lasting gratitude. Dur- 
ing this time Hitler himself looked very Jewish. Hnnisch writes: 

■ 

"Hitler at that time looked very Jewish, so 
that I often joked with him that he must be 
of Jewish blood, since such a large beard . 
rarely grows on e Christian's chin, aleo 
ha had big feet, as n desert wanderer must 
have." (73) 

» 

In spite of his close association with Haniach the rela- 
tionahip ended in a quarrel. Hitler accused Hanlsch of withholding 
some of the money he had received for a picture. Be had Hanlsch 

i 

arrested and appeared as a witness against him. We have little „ 
knowledge of what happened to Hitler after this time. According to 
Haafstaengl the home in which Hitler lived has a reputation of be- 

■ 

4 

ing a place where homosexual men frequently went to find corapajfrions. 
Jahn said that ho had information from a Viennese official that on 
the police record Hitler was listed as a sexual pervert but it gave 
no details of offenses. It is possible that the entry may have been 
made solely on suspicion. Simone (467) claims that the Viennese po- 

* 

lice file in 1915 recorded a charge of theft against Hitler and that 

he «oved from Vienna to Munich in order to avoid arrest. This would 

fit in with Hanfstaengl's suspicion that Hitler's elder half-brother 

i »••*•« 
(who was twice convicted for theft) was in Vienna at that tine and 

... t »• 
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thet they may have become involved in 



minor crime. This 



would, not be impossible for Baniach tells us that Hitler fre^uent- 

; 

ly spent his time figuring out shady ways of taking money. One 

■ 

example may be of Interest: 

- 

"He proposed to fill old tin cans with paste 
and eell them to shopkeepers, the paste to 
be smeared on windowpanes to keep them from 
freezing in winter. It should be soldi. •• 
in the summer, when it couldn't be tried out* 
I told him it wouldn't work because the mer- 
chants would just say, come back in the win- 
ter*... Hitler answered that one must possess 
a talent for oratory." " 

.-4 

Since Hitler co-Id only be brought to work when he was 
actually hungry he spent a good deal of time reeding political pam- 
phlets, sitting in cafe houses, reading newspapers and delivering 
speeches to the other inmates of the home. He became a great ad- 
J mirer of Georg von ichoenerer and the Viennese mayor, Karl Lueger. 

It was presumably fro« them that he learned his anti-Semitism and 
many of the tricks of a successful politician. According to Han- 
lech his companions nere greatly amused by him and often ridiculed 

1 . i * 

him and his opinions. In sny event it seems that he got a good 

■ 

deal of practice in speech risking during these years which stood 

him in good stead later on. iiven in these days," he talked about 

t 

starting a new party. 

It 1b not clear why he remained in Vienna end lived in 
such poverty for five years, when he had such a diep love for Ger- 
many and could have gone there with relatively little difficulty. 
. It is also not clear why he went when he did unless there ie some 
truth in the supposition that he fled Vienna to avoid arrest. Hia 
own explanation is that he could not tolerate the mixture of people; 
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and says that for him 
Vientm Is the symbol of incest* 

i 

But a 3 far as Hitler la concerned this time was not lost, 

■ 

As ha looks back over that period he can' say; 

"So in a few yeare 1 built a foundation 
of knowledge from .which X atill draw 
nourishment today." (MX 29) 

\ * 

"At that time I formed an image of the 
world and a view of life which became 
the granite foundation for my actions* 11 
(MX 50) 

- 

♦ 

PRiv-ffAR HUKlCH t 

* 

In Munich before the war, things were no better for him* 
As far os poverty is concerned he might as well have stayed in Vien- 
na. He earned a little money painting postcards and posters and at 
times painting houses. Early in 1915 he went to Salzbure to report 
for duty in the army but wa:. rejected on the grounds of poor physi- 
cal condition* He returned to Munich and continued to work at odd 
Jobs and sit in cafe houses where he spent hie time reading newspa- 
pers. Nothing of which we have any knowledge h«ppened durirg this 
time which is particularly pertinent to our present study. The pros- 
pects of ever making anything out of himself in the future must b 
been very black at that time* 
WORLD ffAR t 

Then came the World War. He writes of this occasion! 

"The struggle of the year 1914 was forsooth, 
not forced on the Jiias.es, but desired by the 
Whole people," 

■ 

"To myself those hours came like a redemption 
from t the vexatious experiences of my youth* 
Even to this day I am' not ashamed to say that, 
in a transport of enthusiasm, I sank down on 
ay knees and thanked Heaven from tm overflow- 
ing heart...." 
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£ : { \ ^ On August 5, 1914, Hitler joined a Bavarian regiment as 

a volunteer. During the first days of the war his regiment Suf- 

i 

fered very heavy losses and was not particularly popular among the 
Bavarian people. Hitler became an orderly in Regimental Headquar- 
ters as well as a runner. The one thing that all hi3 comrades com- 

■ 

. cented on was hia subservience to. superior officers. It seens that 
• . he went out of his way to court their good grnces, offering to do 

their washing and other menial teaks much to the disgust of his com- 
rades. He was riot popular with the other men and always rensined 
aloof from then. When he did j6in them he usually harangued about 
political ■atterc. During the four years of war he received no 

packages or sail from anyone. In this he was unique. At Christmas 

- 

--j time* when everyone else was receiving gifta and messages he with- 

' * • 

1 , drew from the group and sulked moodily by himself. When hia com- 



r 



< 



rades encouraged him to join the group and share their packages 
-he refused. On October 7, 1916, he was wounded by a piece of shrap- 
nel and sent to a hospital. It was a light wound and he w*s soon 
discharged and Bent to Munich as a replacement. After two days 

there he wrote his commanding officer. Captain Wiedemann, asking 

» • . / *• ■ 

that he be reinstated in his regiment because he could not tolerate 

Munich when he knew his comrades were at the Front. • Wiedemann had 

i 

him returned to the regiment where he remained until October 14th 

i 

■ ■ * 

when he was exposed to mustard gas and sent to a hospital in Pase- 



walk. He was blind and, according to Frledelinde Wagner, lost his 
voice. 



It seems that my6tery always follows Hitler. His 

. . - -— 

in the army is no exception. There are several things that have 

* 

never been satisfactorily explained. The first is that he spent 
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four years in the sane regiment but was never advanced beyond the 
rank of First Claes Private or Lance Corporal. The second i3 the 
Iron Cross First Clasa which he constantly wear a, This has been 
the topic of much discussion but the mystery has never been solved. 
There is no mention of the award in the history of his reginent. 
' This is rather, amazing inasmuch as other awards of this kind are 
listed. Hitler ia mentioned, ir. a number of other connection* but 
not in this one, although it is alleged that it wr a awarded to him 
for capturing twelve Frenchmen, including an officer, 3inglehanded. 
This is certainly no ordinary feat in any regiment and one would ex- 
pact that it would at le>.st merit some mention, particularly in view 
of the fact that Hitler had considerable fame as a politician when 
the book went to press. 

** • — 

4 * 

The Nazi propaganda agencies have not helped to clarify 
the situation. Not only have a number of different versions of the ^ 
story appeared in the press, but each gives a different number of 
Frenchmen he is alleged to have captured. They have nleo published 
alleged facsimiles of his war record which do, not agree. The Ber- 

lin Illuetrierte Zeitung of August 10, 1939 printed a facsimile in 

• • • 

which the' date of award for this decoration was clearly August 4, 

* * r 
1918. Yet the VoeUcische Beobachter of August 14, 1934 had pub- 

lished a facsimile in which the date of award was October 4, 1918. 
ki Although these alleged facsimiles Mentioned other citations they 
did not include the date of award of the Iron Cross Second Oaos. 
From all that can be learned the First CIpos Cross was never awarded 
unless the recipient had already been awarded the Second! Class dec-* 
oration. 



Juat what the facto are it is impossible to determine. 
It is alleged that hie war record has been badly tampered sith and 

f 

that von Schleicher wae eliminated during the Blood Purge because 
he fcnew the true facts. Stressor who served in the snme division 
has probably as good an explanation aa any. He says that during 
the last months of the war there were so many First CI ess Crosses 
being given out that Qeneral Headquarters wee no longer able to 

pasB on the merits of each individual, caee. To facilitate matters 

■ . 

a number of theso decorations were allotted to each regiment every 

■ohth to be issued by the Commanding Officers. They, in turn, no-r 

- 

tified the High Command of the award and the deed which merited it. 
According to Straaser, when the army began to, collapse, the Regi- 
mental Headquarters had in their possession a number of decora ti one 
which had not been awarded. Since few members of the Headquarters 
Staff ever received an award of this type they took advantage of 
the general melee and gave them to each other and forged the slgna- 
ture" of the commanding officer in sending it to the High Command. 
The thing that scales in favor of this explanation la the curious 

bond which exists between. Hitler and his regimental^ 3ergeent-maJor, 

*. * 

Max Amann who was later to become the head of the Nazi Eher Verlag, 

This is one of the moat lucrative positions in the entire Nazi A 

' ir. ' 
hierarchy and Amann wae called to the position by Hitler* 

■ ' 

The only explanation for the lack of promotion that has 
been published is the comment of one of hie officers to the effect 
that he would never make a non-commissioned officer "out of that 

■ 

neurotic fellow, Hitler", Jtauschnlng (947/ gives a different explan- 
/ v • 

ation. He claims that a high Nasi had once confided in him that'he 
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C' had eeen Hitler's military record and that it contained an item 

of a court martial which found him guilty of pederastic practices 

• ■ 

with an officer, and that it was for this reason that he was never 

t 

promoted, Rauschhing also claina that in Munich Hitler was found 
guilty of a violation of paragraph 175 which deals with pederasty. 
No other evidence of either of these two charges haa been found. 

* 

The mystery becomes even deeper when we iesrn from a 
great many Informants thtt Hitler was quite courageous and never . 

• - 

tried to evade dangerous assignments. It 13 said that he was un-. 

* 

usually adept at running and then falling or seeking shelter when 
the fire became intense. It also seems that he was always ready to 
volunteer for special assignments and was considered exceedingly 
reliable in the performance of all hie duties by his own officers. 

^ It may be well to mention at this point that when Hitler 

■ • 

entered the amy he again became a member of a recognized and re- 
spec ted social Institution. Uo longer did he have to stand in 
breadlines or seek shelter in flophouses. For the first tine since 
hie mother died did he really belong to a group of people. Wot only 
tfid this provide him with a sense of pride and security but at last 



/ 



, be had achieved his great ambition, namely, to be united with the 

v * ■ I ' * 

German nation. It is also interesting to note a considerable change 

. • * t • 

in his_ appearance. Prom the dirtyr greasy, cast-off clothes of Jews 

-. ■ • 

and other charitable people he was now privileged to wear a uniform. 
Mend (209) , one ( of his comrades, tolls us that when Hitler case out . 
of the trenches or back from an assignment he spent hours cleaning his 

* ^ - 

uniform and boots until he became the joke of the regiment. Quite a 



f 
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remarkable charge for on© who for almost Boren years refused to 
exert himself Just a little In order to pull himself out of the 
pitiful conditions in which he lived among the dregs of society. 
POST-WAR 

Then cane the armistice find all this was over. Adolph 



Hitler, from a psychological point of view, was in exactly the 
same position as the, one in which he found himself eleven years 
before whea his toother died. He faced the future aloue. The amy, 
his home for four years, wuw breaking upV Again he stood alone be- 
fore a dismal future - a world in which he could not find a niche, 
a world* which did not care for him, a world of aimless existence 
fraught with hardships. It was more than he could face. 

Where to go end what to do. Having no home or family to 
f greet him he returned to Munich not because it had been kind to him 
in the past but because he had no other place to go. He could take . 
jap his life again where he had left off four years earlier. He wan- 
dered around Munich for a short ti»e "a stray dog looking for a «a#- 
ter-. Then it is reported that he went to Vienna to visit hir. half- 
sicter, Angela, with whom he had had contact for many years. If he 

- 

actually made this trip he did not stay long for soon we find him in 

f- : • 

the reserve army, stationed in Traunstein. ( He is in a deep depree- 

■ 

eion. He wears the uniform and' eats the food of tho army. It is 
his only recourse rxnd he stays on there in this capacity until April, 
19i0, when the camp is broken up. He then returned to Munich still 

* • • • * 

attached to the army- and living in the barracks. During this time he 
seems to have continued hie political discuosior.s with his comrades 
' siding with the Social Democrats against the Communists. According to 



the iluenchener PoBt he actually affiliated himself with the Social 
Democratic Party (4837- " After the counter-revolution every tenth 
man in the barracks waa shot but Biiler was' singled out beforehand 
and a3lced to stand one side. At the inquiry he appeared before the 

board with "charge-lists" againot some of his comrades which can 

■ 

only signify denuaciatioj.s for Communistic activities; He had been 
spying on his comrades and now assigned them to* the executioner. 
In MEIN KAMPF he refers to this occupation as his "first bore or 
less political activity". 

The Army now undertook to educate its soldiers in the pro- 
per political philosophy and Hitler was assigned to such. a course. 
He spoke so ably in this group that his talent for speaking impres- 
sed an officer who wae present* and Hitler was appointed "education 
officer". Hie hour had struck - he wso discovered and appreciated, 
singled out for his telent. He threw himself into this work with 
great enthusiasm always speaking to larger groups. His confidence 
grew with his success in swaying people. He was on his way to be- 
come a politician. Prom here on his career is a matter of history 
mid need not be reviewed here. 

e 

■ I 

This is the foundation of Hitler's character. Whatever 

•. ■ • • » 

he tried to be afterwards is only super-structure and the super- 

* 

structure can be no firmer than the foundations on which it rests. 
The higher it. goes the more unstable it becomes - the more it needs 
to.be propped up and patched up in order to make it hold together. 
This is not an easy Job, It requires , constant vigilance, strong de- 
fenses and heavy losses in time and energy. * 

There was unanimous agreement among the four psychoanalysts 
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1 who have studied the material that Hitler is an hyeteric border- 

lag on schizophrenia and not a paranoiac as is eo frequently sup- 

* 

.'. poaed. Thle Means that he is not insane in the commonly accepted 

/ * ' 1 • . * 

• V ( 

senoe of the term, but nerurotic. He has not lost complete contact 
with the world about him and is still Btriving to make some kind 
of psychological adjustment which will give him a feeling of secur- 

ity in his social group. It also meane that the e is n definite 

■ * 
moral component in his character no matter how deeply It may be 

buried or how seriously it has been distorted. 

With this diagnosis established,' we are in a position to 

make a number of surmises concerning the conscious mental processes 

which ordinarily take place in Hitler's mind. These form the 

nucleus of the "Hitler" he conscious)^ knows and oust live with. It 

is in all "probability not a happy -Hitler" but one harrassed by 

• < •■ , • ■ • , - > a . ■ 

♦ ** • 

foars, anxieties, doubts, misgivings, uncertainties, condemnations, 

• • • . • ' * 

| . . * J , • 

feelings of loneliness and of guilt. From our experience with other 

r ' 

hysterics we are pbobably on firm ground when we suppose that Hitler's 
...... f 

mind is like a "battle-royal" most of the/tim* with many conflicting 

and contradictory forces and impulses pulling him this way fta d that. - 

Such a state of confusion is not easy to bear. His energies 

are absorbed in wrestling with himself instead of striving for gratifi- 

cations in the external world which he wants and needs. He seas the 

i 

• * » * • • i 

possibilities all around him but he can rarely muster enough energy to 
make the effort to go after them. Fears, doubts and implications ob- 
struct hie thinking and acting and he becomes indecisive and winds up 
^ % doing nothing but wishing. Vicarious gratifications through fantasies 
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become substitutes for the satisfaction obtained f™ real *ch±eve- 

I 

meats. He must suppose that this is the state that Hitler wan in 

■ 

during the Seven years thet elapsed between the death of hie Bother 

• » 

and the outbreak of the war when he was wasting his tine lying 
around in flophouses and sitting in cafes in Vienna. Oi ly when hie 
hunger became acute could he meter the energy necessary to apply 
himself to a for hours of work. As soon as this hunger was appeased 
he lapsed back into his former etateof procrastination and lndeci- 
sioh. 

We Bust assume that th« periods of procrastination at the 
present time have "a similar origin. He withdraws from society, i6 
depressed and dawdles away his tine until ♦'the situation becomes 
dangerous" then he forces himself to action. He works for a time 
and as soon as the job ,is -underway "he lose3 interest in it" and 
slips back into his leisurely life in which ho does nothing except 



what he is forced to do or likes to do. Now, of course, it is no 
longer hunger that drives him to work but another eotive, even more 
powerful, of which he is not fully conscious. The neture of this 

- 

motive will be discussed in the ne>ct section, , * 

/ • * * 

As one Burveye Hi tier *4 behavior patterns, as his close 

associates observe tJjem, r one gets ? the distinct inpression that thi« 

is not one person but two which inhabit the same body and alternate 

back and forth. The one is a very soft, sentimental and indecisive 

individual who has, little drive rjid wants nothing quite no much as ' 

to be amused, liked and looked after. The other 1b Just the opposite 

■ 

hard, cruel and decisive with an^abundant reservoir of energy at his 

* * 

command - who knows what he wants and is ready to go after it nnd get 
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it regardless of costs. It is the first Hitler who weeps profuse- 
ly et the death of his canary and the second Hitler who cries in 
open court: "Heads will roll". It is the first Hitler who can- 

4 , 

not bring himself to discharge an assistant and it is the second 
Hitler who can order the Murder of hundr«ds including his beat * 
friends and can say with greet convictions "There will be no pe*ce 
in the laad until a body hangs from every leap-post." It is the 

• i 

first Hitler who spends his evenings watching movies or £oirg to- 
cabarets and it is the second Hitler who works for days on and with 
little or r.o sleep, making plans which will affect the deatlny of 
nations* 

Dntil we understand the magnitude And implications of this 

duality in hie nature we can never understand his actiona. It is a 

■ 

kiikd of "Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde" personality structure in which two 
wholly different , radical oscillations take piece and' make the per- 
son almost unrecognizable . This characteristic, too, is common to 
many hysterics. Under these circumstances it is extremely difficult 
to predict from moment to moment what bis reaction to a/given situa- 
tion are going to be. An illustration may be helpful. According to 
Russell (746) extravagant preparations were made for the coaraeaora- 
tive services for the Germans who' died when the battleship Deutschland 
was bombed. Hitler spoke long And passionately to those attending, 
as well as over the radio. It was then arranged that he should walk 
down the line of Burvivora and review the 1; if an try and naval units 
drawn up at attention. Newsreel cameramen were stationed At all cru- 
cial points i 
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"The first widow to whom Hitler spoke a few 
*ords cried violently. Her child, who was 
10 years old #nd who stood next to hie he- 
re eved co the r, began to cry heartrendingly. 
Hitler petted him on the heed end turned un- . 
certainly to the next in line. Before he s 
could speak a word, he was suddenly overcome* 
He spun completely around, left the carefully 
prepared program flat. Followed by his ut- ' , 
terly surprised companions he walked as fast 
as he could to his car end had himself driven 
away from the parade grounds." 

This sudden alternation from one to the other is not uncom- 

■ 

Don.*. Close associates hpve commented on it time and time again. 
Ludecke (160) writes i 



"There were times when he gave an 
of unhappiness, of loneliness, of inward 
searching. . . .But in a moment, he would turn 
again to whatever frenzied task... with the 
swift command of a man born for notion. ■ 



Rauschnirtg (265)* 



"Almost anything might suddenly iu/lame his 
wrath and hatred.. ..But equally, the trans- 
ition from anger to sentimentality or an- 

. thuaiasm might be quite sudden." 



Huddleston (7S9) writesi ' 




"Hie eyes, soft and dreamy as he spoke to 
me, suddenly flashed *nd hardened..." 



Voight (591) saysi • . 

• . ■■ m . • 

"Close collaborators for many years said that 
Hitler wai; always like thin - the slightest 
difficulty or obstacle could make him screes 
with rage or buret into" tears." 

Heiden hae commented upon the duality of Hitler's character and has 

, • • • . » • 

suggested that the procrastinating side is "Hitler * while the fiery 
personality which erupts from' time to timm is the Fuehrer. Although 
this may not be etrlctly true from a psychological point of view, it 
may be helpful to think of them in these termiu 



I 
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There ia not, however, a complete dissociation of the 

personality. In such a case we would expect to find the pereonall- 

ties alternating with ench other quite beyond the voluntary control 

of the individual. This ia clearly not hhe case with Hitler who can 

adopt either role oore or lees at will. At least, he is able, on 

* ■ , * 

occasion, to induce the Fuehrer personality to cone into existence 

when the occasion demands* This is what he does at almost every 

speech. At the beginning as we have mentioned he isnervous and 

• . . < 

insecure on the platform. At times he has considerable difficulty 

in finding anything to Bay. Th*# is "Hitler". But under these 

circumstances the "Hitler" jereonality does not usually predomin- 

ate for any length of time* As aoon as he gets the feel of the 

audience the teapo o* the speech increases and the "Fuehrer" per- 

oonality begins to assert itself. Heiden sayex "The stream of 

. - r * 

speech stiffens him like a stream of water - stiff ens a hose." As he 

mm • * 

speaks he seduces himself into believing that he is aotually and 

fundamentally the "Fuehrer", or as Rouschning (260) says J "He 

do#eo himself with the morphine of his own verbiage." It is thie 

transformation, of the little Hitler into the great Fuehrer, which 

takes place under the eyes of his audience which probably fascinates 

* 

them. By complicated psychological processes they are able to 
identify themselves with him and as the speech progr eases,, they 
themeelvee are temporarily transformed and inspired. 

He must also undergo a transformation of thie kind when he 

■ 

is expected to oake a decision or take definite action. As we have 

■» 

/ • 

| ■ seen, Hitler procrastinates until the situation becomes dangerous and 

intolerable. When he can procrastinate no longer, he is able to in- 



\ 
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duce the Fuehrer personality to assert itself* Reuschning has put 
this wellt 

• 

"He is languid and apathetic by nature 
and needs the stimulus of nervous ex- 
cite iae.it to rouse him out of chronic 
lethargy to a spasmodic Activity." (269) 
■ 

"Before Hitler can net he mist laeh him- 
self out of lethargy and doubts into a 
frenzy*" (262) 

%* i 

" Having lashed himself into this state of mind he can play 
the "Fuehrer" to perfection. When tha transformation takeu place 

/ in his personality all hie views, sentiments and values are also 

- 

transformed. The result is thftt as "Fuehrer" he can make state- ' 
meats with great conviction which flatly contradict what "Hitler" , 
said a few minutes earlier. He can grapple with the most important 
problems and in a few minute I reduce them to extremely aiaple terms, 
he can map out campaigns, be the supreme Judge, deal with diplomats, 

ignore ell ethical and moral principalis, order executions or the 

J * 

destruction of cities without the slightest hesitation. And he can 
be in the best of humor while he is doing it. All of this would 
have been completely impossible for "Hitler". 

Hitler likes to believe that this is his true self and he 
hoe made every effort to convince the Geuan people that it ie his 
only self. But it is an artiface. The whole "Fuehrer" personality 
ic a grossly exaggerated and distorted conception of masculinity as 
Hitler conceives it. Undoubtedly he would like to be such a person 
in reality and believes that he actually is that person - but he de- 
ceives himself. This personality shows all the e«r-oexks of a reac- 
tion formation which has been created unconsciously as a compensation 
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and cover-up for deepiying tendencies which he despises. Thie 

mechanism is very frequently found in hysterics and always serves 

the purpose of denying the true self by creating an image which is 

diametrically opposite and then identifying with the image. The 

greet difference between Hitler and thousands of other hysterics 

is that he managed to convince millions of other people that, the 

image is really himself. The more he was able to convince thaw., the 

more he beoame convinced of it himself on the theory that eighty 

million Germans caa»t be wrong. And so he has fallen in love.witfc 

the image he, himself, created and does hie utmost to forget that 
■ - 
behind it there ie quite another Hitler who la a very despicable. 

fellow. 

■ 

He is hardly more successful in this manouvre than any 
other hysteric. Secret fears and anxieties that belie the reality 

■ 

of the image keep cropping up to shake his confidence, and security. 
He may rationalize these fears or displace them but they continue 

* * ■ * 

to haunt him. Underneath, Hitler is £ bundle of fears. Some are 

at least partially justified, others seem to be groundless^ For 

example, he ha3 had a fear of cancer for man^ years; Ordinarily he 

fears that he has a cancer in hi3 stomach since he is always both- 

ored with indigestion. The assurances of his doctors are all to no 

avail. A few years ago a simple polyp grew on his larynx. Immedl- 

^ 

ately his fear shifted to the throat and he was sure that he had do- 
voloped a throat cancer. When Dr. von Eicken diagnosed it as a 

* 

simple polyp, Hitler at first refused to believe him. 

' ... 

■ Then he has fears of being poisoned, fears of being aesas- 
inated, fears of losing his health, fears of gaining weight, fears 

•s 

of treason, fears of losing hie mystical guidance, fears of aneethe- 

• i 
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ties, fears of premature death, fears that his mission will not 
be fulfilled, etc. Every conceivable precaution must be taken 
to reduce these dangers, real and imagined, tb a minimum. In later 
years, the fear of betrayal and possible assassination by one of 

* * * » • 

his associates seems to have grown considerably. Thyesen (308) 

* 

elaims that it has reached the point where he no longer trusts the 
Gestapo. Frank (652) reports that even the generals must surrender 
their swords before they are Admitted into conferences with him. 

* 

Sleep is no longer a refuge from hi 3 fears. He wakes up 
v » • . 

in the night shaking and screaming. Rau3cbning claims that one of 

Hitler's clone associates told him that J 

* 

"Hitler wakes at night with convulsive shrieks; 
\ shouts for help* He sits on the edge of his ' 

bed, as if unable to stir. He shakes with fear, 
making the whole bed vibrate. He shouts con- 
; fused, unintelligible phrases. He gasps, as if 

imagining himself to be suffocating. On one oc- 
casion Hitler, stood swaying in his room, look- 
ing wildly about him. •Hel Hel He's been herel 1 
he gasped. His lips were blue. Sweat streamed 
down his face. Suddenly he began to reel off 
figures, and odd words and broken phrases, en- 
tirely devoid of sens*. It sounded horrible. 
He used strangely composed and entirely un- 
German word-formations. Then he stood still, 
only his lips moving... .Then be suddenly broke 
out - 'There, there I • In the corner I Who's 
thattl* He stamped and shrieked in- the familiar 
way.- (274) 

. ■ ■ * 

» • 

Zeissler (925) also reports such incidents. It would seem that Hit- 
ler's late hours ata very likely due' to the fact that he is afraid 
to go to sleep. 

The result of these fears, as it is with almost every hya- 
teric, is a narrowing of the world in which he lives. Haunted by 

■ 

these fears, he distrusts everyone, even those closest to him. He 

■ 

cannot establish any close friendships for fear of being betrayed or 
being discovered as he really is. As his world becomes more and more 



>. 
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circumscribed he becomes lonelier and lonelier. He'feela himself 
to be a captive and often compares his life with that of the Pope 

r 

(Hanfataengl, 912). Fry (577) says, "spiritual loneliness must 

be Hitler' a secret regret", and von fiegand (491) writes: 

■Perhaps the enow-crowned peaica of the Alps 
' gliatening in the moonlight remind Adolph 

Hitler of the glittering but cold, lonely 
heights of fane and achievement to which he .' 
has climbed. 'I am the loneliest man on 
earth* he said to 'an employee of hi a house- 
hold. ■ 

Hysterica, however, are not discouraged by all thi3. On 
the contrary, the? interpret their feare as proof of their own im- 
portanccf rather than as eigne of their fundamental weakness. As 
Hitler's personal world becomes smaller he must extend the bound- 
ariea of his physical domains. Meanwhile, his image of himself 
must become- evermore inflated in order to compensate for hie deprl- 
vations and the maintenance of his repressions. He must build 
bigger and better buildings, bridges, stadia and what not, as tangi- 

ble symbols of his power and greatness and then use these as evi- 

- f 
dence that he really is, what he wnnts to believe he is. 

There is, however, little gratification in all this. "Mo 

* . 

. matter what he. achieves or what he does it is never sufficient to 
convince him that things are what they seem to be. He is always ia- 

secure and must bolster up his super-structure by ne* acquisitions 

• ■ 

and more defenses. But the,nore he gets and the higher he builds, 

• • • ... if* " . - " . 

the more he has to worry about and defend. He is caught in a vicious 

circle, like so many other hysterica, which grows bigger and bigger 

as time goes on but never brings them the sense of security they 

crave above everything else* 
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The reason for this is thst they are barking up the 

■ 

wrong tree. The security they seek Is not to be found in the out- 
side world but in themselves. Had they conquered their own uneo- 
cial impulses, their real enemy, when they were young, they would not 
need to struggle with auch subterfuges when they ere mature. The 
dangers they fear in the world around them are only the shadows 
of the dangers they fear will creep up on thea from within if they 
do aot Maintain a strict vigilance over their actions. Denying 
doea not annihilate then.. Like termites, they gnaw away at the 
foundations of the personality and the higher the superstructure is 
built, the Bhakier it becomes. 

In no at hysterica, these unsocial impulses, which they 
regard as dangers, hare been fairly successfully repressed. The 
individual feels himself to be despicable without being conscious 

■ 

of the whys and wheroforeo of this feeling* The origins of the 
feeling remain almost wholly unconscious or are camouflaged in 
such a way that they* are not obvious to the individual himself* In 
Hitler's case, this is not so - at least not entirely. He has good 
cause for feeling despicable and he knows why. The repression in 

... 

his case was not completely successful and some of the unsocial 

- 

. • ✓ 

tendencies do from tine to time assert themselves and demand sat- 

isf action. . t . 

. : , f '. * 

Hitler's sexual life has always been the topic of ouch 



speculation. As pointed out in the previous section, most of his 

- 

Closest associates are absolutely ignorant on this subject* This 
has led to conjectures of ,nll Borts. Sone helievo that he is en- 



tirely immune from such impulses* Some believe that he is a chronic 

C" 

maeturbator. Sobs believe that he derives his sexual pleasure 
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through voyeurism. Many believe that he is completely impotent. 

■ 

Others, and these are perhaps la the Majority, that he is hoao- 
sexual* It is probably true that he is Impotent but he is cer- 
taioly not homosexual in the ordinary sense of the ten* ' His per- 
▼erqion has quite a different nature which few have guessed. He 
is an extreme masochist who derives sexual pleasure from having a 
woeian squat over him while she urinates or defecates on his face • 
(Stressor, 919) see also, 951, 952)« 

Although this perversion is not a common one, it ie not 
unknown in clinical work, particularly in its incipient stages. 
The four collaborators on this study, in addition to Dr, De Saus- 
sure who learned of the perversion from other sources, have all 
had experience with cases of this type. All five agree that the 
information as given is probably Vue in view of their clinical ex- 
perience and their knowledge of Hitler's character. In the follow- 
ing section further evidence of its validity will be cited. At the 

present moment it is sufficient to recognize the influence that this 

■\ ' * 

perversion must have on the conscious mental life of Hitler. 

. .- ■ 

Unquestionably Hitler has suffered severe guilt reactions 

I 9 . .. 

*Hotea There may be some people who would question the reliability 
. of any Information given by Otto Strssser because of his repu- 

> 

tation. It is perhaps because of his reputation that he came 

* 

by this information which has been so carefully guarded. He 
alao supplied the interviewer with a great deal of other infor- 

nation concerning Hitler which checxed very closely with that ' 

p • - 

of other informants. Ao far as this study is concerned we 
hawe no reason to question his sincerity* 
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fro» his perverse tendencies. We can easily imagine interain- 
able struggles with his conscience which Incapacitated hia to « 
considerable extent. Surely Hitler has externalised Tils own 
problem and its supposed solution when he writes! 

r 

■ 

"Only when the tine coses when the race is 
no longer overshadowed by the conscious- 
ness of its own guilt, then it will find 
internal pence and external energy to cut 
down regardleasly and brutally the wild 
shoots, and to pull up the weeds." 

and agaim 

■We must be ruthless.. .. We oust regain our 
clear conscience as to ru thle a ene os. ... 
Only thus shall we purge our people of 
their softness and sentimental Philisti- 
nism, and their degenerate delight in 
beer swilling.* 
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The world has come to know Adolph Hitler for hi 8 
Insatiable greed for power , hie ruthiesBnesa, cruelty and 
utter lack of feeling, hie contempt for established insti- 
tutions and his lack of ©oral restraints. In the course of 
relatively few years he has contrived to usurp such tremendous 
power that a few- veiled threats, accusations or insinuations 
were sufficient to make the world tremble. In open defiance 
of MUM to occupy hug. frrltoriee and co.>qu,r.d llita, 

- 

of people without even firing a shot. When the world became 
tired of being frightened and concluded that it was all a 
bluff, he initiated the most brutal and devastating war in 

■ 

history - a war which, for a tins, threatened the couplet* 
destruction of our civilisation. Human life and human suffering 
seen to leave this individual completely untouched as he plunges 
along the course he believes he was predestined to take* 

' Earlier in his career the world had watched him with 

*• - 

amusement, many people refused to take hi» seriously on the J 
grounds that "he could not possibly last". As one action after . 
another net with amasing success end the measure of the man 
became more obvious, this amusement was transformed Into 
incredulousness. To most people it seemed inconceivable 
that such things could actually happen in our modern civilisation. 



Hitler, the leader of these activities, became generally regarded 
as a madman, if not inhuman* Such jk conclusion, concerning the 

* 

nature of our enemy, may be satisfactory from the point of view 
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of the man In the atreet. It gives him a feeling of eatiefac- 
tion to pigeon-hole an incomprehensible individual in one 

* . I 

category or another* Having classified him in thia way, he 
1 feels that the problem is completely solved. All we need to 
do ia to eliminate the madman from the scene of activities, 

♦ * 

r 

m 

replace him with a sane individual, and the world will again 
return to a normal and peaceful atate of affaire, 

Thia naive view, however, ia wholly inadequate for 

■ 

those who are delegated to conduct the war against Germany or 
for thoae who will be delegated to deal with the situation when 
the war ia Over, They cannot content themselvea with aimply 
regarding Hitler aa a peraonal devil and condemning him to an 
Eternal Hell In order that the remainder of the world may live 
in peace and quiet. They will realise that the madness of the 

> • 

Fuehrer has become the madness of a nation, if not of a large 
part of the continent. They will realise that these are not 
wholly the actions of a single individual but that a reciprocal 

relationship exists between the Fuehrer and the people and thai 

• ■ • ... 

■ 

the madneaa of the one stimulates and flows into the other and 
vice versa* It waa not only Hitler, the madman, who created 
German madneas, but German madness which, created Hitler, Havii 
created him aa its spokeaman and leader, it has been carried 

- 

» 

along by hia momentum, perhaps far beyond the point where it 

- -a • 
• • * - * ^ » • - 

was originally prepared to go. Nevertheless, it continues to 
follow hia lead in apite of the fact that it must be obvioua t. 

all intelligent people now that hia path leads to inevitable 

■ 

destruction. 
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Fron a scientific point of new, therefore, we are 
forced to consider Hitler, -the Fuehrer, not as a personal devil, 
wicked as his actions and philosophy nay be, but as the expression 
of a state of Bind existing in Billions of people, not only in 
Germany but, to a smaller degree, in all civilized countries* 
To remove Hitler aay be a necessary first step, but it would not 
be the cure. It would be analogous to curing an ulcer without 
treating the underlying diseaBe. If sisdlar eruptions are to 
be prevented in the future, we cannot content our eel wee with 
simply raaoTing the overt Banifestetiona of the disease. On 
the contrary, we mist ferret out and seek to correct the under- 
lying factors which produced the unwelcome phenomenon- We 
Bust discover the psychological ■ streams which nourish this 

■ 

destructive state of Bind in order that we Bay divert the* into 
channels which will pernit a further evolution of our forw of 
civilisation. 

The, present study is concerned wholly with Adolph 

Hitler and the social forces whl,ch impinged upon hi* in the 

■ 

course of his development and produced the nan we know. One 

• ■ 
■ 

Bay question the wisdon of studying the psychology of a single 
individual if the present war represents a rebellion by a 
nation against our civilisation. To understand the one does 
not tell us anything about the* Billions of others. In a sense 
this is perfectly true. In the process of growing up we are 
all faced with highly individual experiences and exposed to 
varying social influences. The result is that when we nature 
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no two of ub are identical from a psychological point of view.. 
In the present instance, however, we are concerned not so such 
with distinct individuals as with a whole cultural group* The 
members of this group have been exposed to social influences, — 
family patterns, methods of training and education, opportunities 
for development, etc., — which are fairly homogeneous within a 

given culture or strata of a culture. The result is that the 

i 

member o of a given culture tend to act, think and feel more or 
lees alike, at least in contrast to the moaners of a different 
cultural group. Th±B justifies, to some extent, our speaking 
of a general cultural character. On the other hand, if a 
large section of a given culture rebelle against the traditional 

pattern then we must assume that new social influences have 

■ 

been introduced which tend to produce a type of character which 

• i 

cannot thrive in the old cultural environment. 

when thiB happens It may be extremely helpful to 
understand the nature of the social forces which influenced the 
development of individual members of the group. These may nerve 



aa clues to an understanding of the group as a whole 

• * ' 

as we can then investigate the frequency and intensity of these 
same foroes in the group as a whole and draw deductions con- 
cerning Wr effect upon its individual members. If the 
individual being studied happens to be the leader of the group, 

we can expect to find the pertinent factors in an exaggerated 

> 

form which would tend to make them stand out in sharper relief 

would be the case if we studied an awerage member of the 

... . • . ■ ' .. N ... 
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group. Under these circumstances, the action of the forces 

■ay be more easily isolated and subjected to detailed study 

■ 

in relation to the personality as a whole aB wall as to the 
culture in general. The problem of our study should be, then, 
not only whether Hitler is nftd or not, but what influences in 
his development havejwde him what he is. 

If we scan the tremendous quantities of material and 
information which have been accumulated on Hitler, we find 
little, which is helpful in explaining why he is what he is. 
One can, of course, make general statements as many authors 
have done and say, for example, that his five years in Vienna 
were so frustrating that he hated the whole social order and 
is now taking his revenge for the injustices he suffered. Such 
explanations sound very plausible mt first glance but we would 
also want to know why, as a young man, he was unwilling to work 

■ | 

* « 

when he had the opportunity and what happened to transform the 
lasy Vienna beggar into the energetic politician who never 
seemed to tire from rushing from one meeting to another and 
was able to work thousands of listeners into a state of 



We would also like to know something about the origins of his 

peculiar working habits at the present time, his firm belief 

■ 

in his mission, and so on. No matter how long we study the 
available material we can find no rational explanation of hi* 
present conduct. The material is descriptive and tells us a 

k 

great deal about how he behaves under varying circumstances, 
what he thinks and feels about various subjects, but it 
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\ not U11 «■ To be sure, ha himself sometimes offers 

explanation a for his conduct but It is obvious that these 
are either built on flimsy rational foundations or else they 
serve to push the problem further back into his past. On 

this level we are in exactly the- sane position in which wa 

■ 

N find ourselves when a neurotic patient first cooes for help, 

» 

In the case of an individual neurotic patient, however, 

■ 

we can ask for a great deal more first-hand information which 

gradually enables us to trace the development of his irrational 

» * * 

attitudes or behavioral patterns to earlier experiences or 
influences in his life history and the effects of these on his 
later behavior. In most cases the patient will have forgotten 

■ 

theee earlier experiences but nevertheless he still uses them 

in his present conduct. As soon ee we are able to 



understand the premises underlying his conduct, then hie 
irrational behavior becomes comprehensible to us. 

■ 

The same finding *would probably hold in Hitler's case 

except that here we do not have the opportunity of obtaining 

N ( 
the additional first-hand information which would enable us to 

• \ ' 

trace the history of his views and behavioral patterns to their 
early origins in order to discover the premises on which he 
is operating. Hitler's early life, when his fundamental 
attitudes were undoubtedly formed, is a closely guarded secret, 
particularly as far as he himself is concerned. He has been 

• * 

extremely careful and has told us exceedingly little about 
this period of hiB life and even that is open to serious 
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questioning. A few fragments have, however, been unearthed 
which are helpful in reconstructing hie past life and the 

■ 

experiences and influences which hare determined his adult 
character. Nevertheless, in themselves, they would be wholly 
inadequate for our purposes. 

Fortunately, there are other sources of information* 
One of them is Hitler himself* In every utterance a speaker 

■ 

i 

or writer unknowingly tells us a great deal about himself of 
which he is entirely unaware. The subjects he chooses for 
elaboration frequently reveal unconscious factors which make 
these seem more important to him than many other aspects which 
would be juat as appropriate to the occasion. Furthermore, 

. % / 

J m 

the method of treatment, together with the attitudes expressed 
towards certain topics, usually reflect uhconseious processes 
which are symbolically related to his own problems. The 
examples he chooses for purposes of illustration almost always 
contain elements from his own aarlier experiences which were 
instrumental in cultivating the view he is expounding. The 
figures of speech he employs reflect uncohscioue conflicts 
and linkages and the incidence of particular types or topics 
^ean almost be used as a measure of his preoccupation with 
problems related to them, k number of experimental techniques 
have been worked out which bear witness to the validity of 

* 

these methods of gathering information about the mental life, 

■ 

conscious and unconscious, of an individual in addition to 

* • 

the findings of psychoanalysts and psychiatrists. 
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Then, too, we have our practical experience in studying 
patlenta whose difficulties were not unlike those we find in 
Hitler. Our knowledge of the origins of these difficulties may 
often be used to evaluate conflicting information, check deduc- 
■ tions concerning what probably happened, or to fill in gape where 
no information is available. It may be possible with the help 

* 

of all these sources of information to reconstruct the outstanding 
events in his early life which have determined his present 
behavior and character structure. Our study must, however, of 
necessity be speculative and inconclusive. It nay tell us a 
great deal about the mental processes of our subject but it 
cannot be as comprehensive or conclusive as the findings of a 
direct study conducted with the cooperation of the individual. 
Nevertheless, the situation is such that even an indirect study 
of this kind i3 warranted. 
1 j Fraud's earliest and greatest contribution to psychiatry 

in particular and to an understanding of human conduct in general 

. - » - . j-- • • 

mas his discovery of the importance of the first years of a 
child's life In shaping his future character. It is during 
these early years, when the child 1 s acquaintanceship with the 

•4 

world is still meagre and his capacities are still immature, 

- 

that the chances of misinterpreting the nature of the world 
about him are the greatest. The mind of the child is inadequate 
for understanding the demands which a complex culture makes 
upon him or the host of confusing experiences to which he is 



,* 



- X 
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exposed. In consequence, as has been shorn over and over again, 

a child during his early years frequently misinterprets what 

is going on about bin and builds his personality structure on 

false premises. Even Hitler concedes that this finding is 

true, for he says in MKIU KAMPFt 

•fhere is a boy, let us say, of three. 
This is the age at which a child beoomes 
conscious of his first impressions. In 
many intelligent people, traces of these 
early memories are found even in old age." 
(MK, 42) 

Under these circumstances, it will be well for us 
to inquire into the nature of Hitler's earliest environment 
and the impressions which he probably formed during this period. 
Our factual information on this phase of his life is practically 
nil. In M&IfJ KAMFF Hitler tries to create the inpresslon that 

> 

* * 

his home was rather peaceful and quiet, his "father a faithful 
civil servant, the mother devoting herself to the oares of the 

i 

household and looking after her children with eternally the , 
same loving care*" It would seem that if this is a true 
representation of the home environment there would 'be no reason 

* » 

a 

for his concealing it bo scrupulously. This is the only passage 
in a hook of a thousand pages in which he even intimates that 
there were other children for his eother to take care of. No 
brother and no sister are mentioned in any other connection 
and even to his associates he has never admitted that there 
were other children besides his half-sister, Angela. Very - 
little more is said about hlB mother, either in writing or 
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speaking. Thie concealment in itself would make ua Suspicious 
about the truth of the statement quoted above, We become even 
nore auspicious when we find that not a single patient mani- 
fasting Hitler's character traits has grown up In such a well- 
ordered and peaceful hone environment. 

' If we read on in MKIM KAMPF we find that Hitler gives 
us a description of a child's life in a lower-class family. 
He ssysj , . 

. • . ( >. 

"Among the five children thera is a boy, let 
- * us say, of three... When the parents fight 
t almost daily, their brutality leaves nothing 

to the imagination; then the results of such 
visual education must slowly but inevitably 
become apparent to the little one. Those who 
are not familiar with such conditions can hardly 
imagine the results, especially when the mutual 
differences express themselves in the form of 
brutal attacks on the part of the father towards 
«< the mother or to assaults due to drunkenness. 

The poor little boy, at the age of six, senses 
things which would make even a grown-up person 
shudder. • .The other things the little fellow 
hoars at home do not tend to further his 
respect for his surroundings. ■ (UK, 42) 

• 

In view of the fact that we now know that there were five 

. * , 

children in the Hitler home and that hie father liked to spend 
his spare tine in the village tavern where he sometimes drank 
so heavily that he had to be brought horn by hie wife or children, 
we'begin to suspect that in this passage Hitler is, in all 
probability, describing conditions in his own hone as a child* 
If we accept the hypothesis that Hitler is actually 1 
talking about his own home when he describes conditions in, the 
average lower-class family, we can obtain further information 
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concerning the nature of his hone environment. 



"« « , thing b end badly indeed when the man from 
the very start goes his own war and the wife, 
for the aaJce of the children stand e up against 
him. Quarreling and nagging set in, and in 
the same measure in which the husband becomes 
estranged froa his wife, he becones familiar 
with alcohol. ..When he finally comes home... 
drunk and brutal, but always without a last 
cent or penny, then God have mercy on the 
scenes which follow. I witnsssed all of this 
personally in hundreds of scenes and at Hie 
beginning with both disgust and indignation,. " 
(M, 38) 



we remember the few friends that Hitler has made in the 
course of his life, and not a single intimate friend, one 

• » 

wonders where he had the opportunity of observing theee 
personally, hundreds of times, if it waa not in his own 
And then he continues! 



L 



"The other things the little fellow hears 
home do not tend to further his respect for . 
his surroundings. Not a single good shred 
is left for humanity, not a single institution 
is left una t tacked; starting with the teacher, 
up to the head of the State, be it religion, 
or morality as such, be it the State or society, 
no matter which, everything is pulled down in 
the naetieet manner into the filth of a 
depraved mentality. 11 (UK, 43) 



All of this agrees with 



on obtained from other sources 



whose [veracity might otherwise be open to question. With this 
as corroborating evidence, however, it seems safe to assume 
that the above passages are a fairly accurate picture of the 
Hitler household and we may surmise that these scenes did arouse 
disgust and indignation in him at a very early age. 



f 



These feelings were aggravated by the fact that when 
hie father was sober he tried to create an entirely different 
impression* At such timeB he stood very much on his dignity 
and prided himself on hie position in the civil service. Even 
after he had retired from this service he always insisted on 
wearing his uniform when he appeared In public. He was scrupulous 
about his appearance and strode down the village street in his 
most dignified Banner. When he spoke to his neighbors or 

• * 

acquaintances he did so in a very condescending manner and 
always demanded that they use his full title when they addressed 
him. Ii OB* of them happened to omit a part of it* he would call 
attention to their omission. He carried this to the point where, 
so informants tell us, he became a source of amusement to the 
other villagers and their children. At home he demanded that 
the children address him as Herr Vater instead of using one of 
the intimate abbreviations or nickname* that children commonly 
do. 

Father' b influence on Hitler's character* 

We know from our study of many cases that the character 
of the father is one of the major factors determining the 
character of the child during- infancy, particularly that of a 
boy. In cases in which the father is a fairly well-Integrated 
individual and presents' a consistent pattern of behavior which 
the small boy can respect, he becomes a model which the child 
strives to emulate. The image the child has of his father 
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b ©comes the cornerstone of his later character-structure and 
with its help he is able to integrate his own behavior along 
socially accepted lines. The importance of this first step 
In character development can scarcely be over-estimated. It 
is almost a prerequisite for a stable, secure and wen-integrated 
personality in later life. 

In Hitler's case, as in almost all other neurotics of 
his type, this 8 top was not feasible. Instead of presenting 
an image of a consistent, harmonious, socially-adjusted and 
admirable individual which the child can use as a guide and 
model, the father shows himself to be a mass of contradictions. 

At times ha plays the role of "a faithful civil servant" who 

* 

respects his position and the society he serves, and demands 
that all others do likewise. At such times he is the soul of 
dignity, propriety, sternness and justice. To the outside 
world he tries to appear as a pillar of Society whoa all should 
respect and obey. At home, on the other hand, particularly aftor 
he had been drinking, he appears the exact opposite. He is 
brutal, unjust and inconsiderate. He has no respect for anybody 
or anything. The world is all wrong and an unfit place in which 
to live. At ouch times he also plays the part of the bully and 
whips his wife and children who are unable to defend theeaelvee. 
Even the dog comes in for his share of his sadistic display. 

Under such circumstances the child becomes confused 
and is unable to identify hieself with a clear-cut pattern which 
he can use as a guide for his own adjustment. Not only is this 



- 
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a sevmre handicap in itself but In addition the child ia given 
a distorted picture of the world around him and the nature of 
the people in it. The hoae, during these yearB, ia his world 
and he judges the outside world in terns of it. The result is' 
that the whole world appears as extremely- dangerous, uncertain 
and unjust as a plaoe in which to live and the child's impulse 
is to avoid it as far aa possible because he feels unable to 
cope with it. He feels insecure, particularly since he can 



predict beforehand how his father will behave when he 
hoae in the evening or what to expect fro* hi*. The 

■ 

person who should give hia love, support and a feeling of 
security now fills hi*, with anxiety, uneasiness and uncertainty. 
His search for a oompetept guide. 

As a child Hitler must have felt this lack very 
keenly for throughout his later life we find hie searching for 
a strong masculine figure whom he can respect and emulate. 
The men with whom he had contact during his childhood evidently 
could not fill the role of guide to his complete satisfaction. 
There is some evidence that he attempted to regard some of his 
teaohers in this way but whether it was the influence of bis 
father* s ranting or shortcomings in the teachers themselves, 
his attempts always miscarried. Later he attempted to find 
great men in history who could fill this need. Caesar, napoleon 
and Frederick the Great are only a few of the many to whom he 
beoame attached. ■ Although such historic' figures serve an 
important role of this kind in the life of almost every child, 
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they are In themselves Inadequate. Unless a fairly Solid 
foundation already exists in the mind of the child these heroes 
never becone flesh and blood people inasmuch as the relationship 
is one-sided and lacks reciprocation. The Same is also true 
of the political figures with which Hitler sought to Identify 
hisiself during the Vienna period. For a time Schoenerer and 
Lueger became his heroes and although they were instrumental in 
forming acne of his political beliefs and channeling his feelings 
they wore still too far removed from hiaa to play the role of 
permanent guides and models. 

During his career In the army wm hare an excellent 

m 

example of Hitler's willingness to submit to the leadership of 

i 

strong males who were willing to guide him and protect him. 
Throughout his army life there is not a shred of evidence to 
show that Hitler was anything but the model soldier as far as 
suhmiS8lvene83 and obedience are concerned. From a psychological 

point of view his life in the army was a kind of substitute 

... 

for the home life he had always wanted hut could never find, and 
he fulfilled hi* duties willingly and faithfully. He liked it 
so well that after he was wounded, in 1916, he wrote to his 
commanding officer and requested that he be called back to front 
duty before his leave had expired. 

after the close of the war he stayed in the army and 
continued to be docile to his officers. He was willing to do 
anything they asked, even to the point of spying on his own 
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comrades and then condemning then to death. When his officers 
singled hia out to do special propaganda work because they 

• 

believed he had a talent for speaking, he was overjoyed. 
This whs the beginning of his political career, and here too 
we can find many manifestations of his search for a leader* 
In the beginning he may well have thought of himself as the 
"drummer-boy" who was heralding the coning of the great leader. 
Certain it is that during the early years of his career he was 

■ 

very submissive to a succession of important sen to when he 
looked for guidance - von Kahr, Ludendorff and Hlndenburg, to 
naae only a few. 

It is true that in the end he turned upon then one 
4 after another and treated them in a despicable fashion, but 

usually this change cane after he discovered their personal 
shortcomings and inadequacies. As in many neurotic people of 
Hitler's type who have a deep craving for guidance from an 
older man, their requirements grow with the years. By the 
time they reach maturity they are looking for, and can only 
submit to, a person who is perfect in every respect — literally 
a super-man. The result is that they are always trying to 

r a ♦ 

' ». cone in contact with new persons of high status in the hope 

r - 

that each one, in turn, will prove to be the ideal. Mo sooner 
do they discover a single weakness or shortcoming than they 

* ■ depose hia frow the pedestal on which they have placed him. 

- . 

They then treat their fallen heroes badly for having failed to 

. . . / * • 



■* 
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live up to their expectations. And so Hitler has spent hia life 
looking for a competent guide but always ends with the discovery 
that the person he has chosen falls short of his requirements 
and Is fundamentally no more capable than himself. That this 
tendency is a carry-over from his early childhood is evidenced 
by the fact that throughout these years he has always laid great 
stress on addressing these persons by their full titles, Shades 
of his father's training during his. early childhood I 

It may be of interest to note at this time that of all 
the titles that Hitler might have chosen for himself he is 
content with the simple one of "Fuehrer". To him this title 
is the greatest of them all. He has spent hia life searching 
for a person worthy of the role but was unable to find one until 
he discovered himself . His goal now is to fulfill this role to 
millions of other people in a way in which ha had hoped some 
person might do for him. The fact that the German people have 
submitted so readily to hiB leadership would Indicate that a 
great many Germans were in a similar state of mind as ler 
himself and were not only willing, but anxious, to submit to 
anybody who could prove to them that he was competent to fill 
the role. There is some sociological evidence that this is 

probably so and that its origins lie in the structure of the 

« 

German family and the dual role played by the father within the 
as contra a tod with the outside world. The duality, on 



the average is, of course, not nearly as marked as we have shown 
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it to Im In Hitler's case, but it may be this very fact which 
qualified him to identify the need and express it in terms 
which the others could understand and accept. 

There is evidence that the only person in the world 
at the present time who might challenge Hitler in the role of 
leader Lb Roosevelt. Informants are agreed that he fears neither 
Churchill nor Stalin, fie feels that they are sufficiently like 
himself so that he can understand their paychology and defeat 
them at the game. Roosevelt, however, seeoa to be an enigma to 
him* How a man can lead a nation of 150,000,000 people and 
keep them in line without a great deal of name-calling, shouting, 
abusing and threatening is a nyatery to him. He is unable to 
understand how a man can be the leader of a large group and 
Btill act like a gentleman. The result is that he secretly 
admires Roosevelt to a considerable degree, regardless of 
what he publicly sayo about him. Underneath he probably fears 
him inasmuch as he is unable to predict his actions. 
ttiUer'P mother and, her influeno.e,. 

Hitler 1 s father, however, was only a part of his 
early environment. There was also his mother who, from all 
reports, was a very decent type of woman. Hitler has written 
very little and said nothing about her publicly. Informants 
tell us, however, that she was an ertrenely conscientitious 
and hard-working individual whose life centered around her 
home and children. She was an exemplary housekeeper and 
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there was sewer a spot or speck of dust to be found In the 
houee — everything was very neat and orderly. She was a very 
devout Catholic and the trials and tribulatione that fell upon 
her hone she accepted with Christian resignation. Even her 

last Illness, which extended over many Months and caused her 

) 

great pain, she endured without a single complaint. We may 
assume that she had to put up with much from her irraseible 
husband and it say be that at times she did have to stand up 
against him for the welfare of her children. But all of this 
she probably accepted in the same spirit of abnegation. To 
her own children she was always extremely affectionate and 
generous although there is some reason to suppose that she 

- 

was mean at times to her two step-children. 

In any event, every scrap of evidence indicates that 
there waa an extremely strong attachment between herself and 
Adolph. As previously pointed out, this was due in part to 
the fact that she had lost two, or possibly three, children 
before Adolph was born, Since he, too, was frail as a child 
it la natural that a woman of her type should do everything 
within her power to guard against another recurrence of her 
earlier experiences. The result was that she catered to his 
whims, even to the point of spoiling him, and that she was 
over-protective In her attitude toward b him. We may assume^ 
that during the first five years of! Adolph 's life, he was the 
apple of his mother's eye and that she lavished affection on 
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hia. In view of her hue band ' a conduct and the fact that be 

was twenty-three years her senior and far from having a loving 

f 

disposition, we may suppose that much of the affection that 
normally would have gone to him also found its way tc Adolplw 
The result was a strong Ubidinal attachment between 
mother and eon. It is almost certain that Adolph had temper 
tantrums during this time but that these were not of a serious 
nature* Their immediate purpose was to gst his own way with 
his mother and he undoubtedly succeeded in achieving this and. 
They were a technique by which he could dominate her whenever 
he wished, either out of fear that she would lose his love or 
out of fear that if he continued he mi^ht become like his father, 

m 

There is reason to suppose that she frequently condoned behavior 
of which the father would have disapproved and may have become 
a partner in forbidden activities during the father's absence. 
Life with hie mother during these early years must have been a 
veritable paradise for Adolph except for the fact that his 
fathor would intrude and disrupt the happy relationship* Even 
when his father did not make a scene or lift his whip, he would 

• 

demand attention from his wife which prevented her participation 
in pleasurable activities. It was natural, under these circum- 
stances, that Adolph should resent the intruBion into his 
Paradise and this undoubtedly aggravated the feelings of 
uncertainty and fear which his father's conduct aroueed in his. 
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As he became older and the llbidinal attachment to 
his mother became Btronger, both the resentment and fear un- 
doubtedly Increased* Infantile sexual feelings were probably 
quite prominent in this relationship as well as fantasies of 
a childish nature* This is the Oedipus complex mentioned by 
psychologists and psychiatrists who have written about Hitler's 
personality. The great amount of affection lavished upon him 
by his mother and the undesirable character of his father 
served to develop this complex to an extraordinary degree. The 
more he hated his father the more dependent he became upon the 
affection and love of his mother , and the more he loved his 
mother the more afraid he became of his father's vengeance 
should hie secret be discovered. Under these circumstances, 
little boys frequently fantasy about ways and means of ridding 
the environment of the intruder* There is reason to suppose 
that this also happened in Hitler's early life* 

Two other factors entered into the situation which 
served to accentuate the conflict still further* One of these 
was the birth of a baby brother when he was five years of age. 
This introduoed a new rival onto the scene and undoubtedly 
deprived him of some of his mother's affection and attention, 
particularly since the new child was also rather sickly* We 
nay suppose that the newcomer in the family also becam* tba 
victim of .Adolph's animosity and that he faritasied about 
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getting rid of him aa he *ad earlier contemplated getting rid 
of hie father* There is nothing abnormal In thle except the 
intensity of the ewotiona Involved. 

The other factor which' served to intensify these 
feelings was the fact that as a child he Bust have discovered 
his parents during intercourse. An examination of the data 
naxes this conclusion almost inescapable and froe our knowledge 
of his father's character and past history it is not at all 
improbable. It would Beam that his feelings on this occasion 
were very nixed. On the one hand, he was indignant at his 
father for what he considered to be a brutal assault upon his 

* 

mother. On the other hand, he was indignant with his Bother 
because she submitted so willingly to the father, and he was 

* 

■ indignant with himself because he was powerless to intervene. 
Later, as we shall see, there was an hysterical re-living of 
this experience which played an Important part in shaping 
his future destinies. 

Being a spectator to this early scene had many 
repercussions. One of the Dost important of these was the 
fact that he felt that his mother had betrayed him in sub- 
mitting to his father, a feeling which became accentuated 
still further when his baby brother was born. He lost such 

- 

of his respect for the female sex and while in Vienna, Hanisch 
reports, he frequently spoke at length on the topic of love . 
and Barrings and that "he had very austere ideas about 

- 
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relations between nan and women". Even at that time he maintained 
that If nan only wanted to they could adopt a strictly moral 
way of living. "Ho often said it was the woman's fault if a 
man went astray" and "He used to lecture us about this, saying 

* 

every woman can be had." In other words, he regarded woman as 
the seducer and responsible for man's downfall and he condemned 
them for their disloyalty. These attitudes are probably the 
outcome of his early experiences with his mother who first 
seduced him into a love relationship and then betrayed him by 
giving herself to his father. Nevertheless, he still continued 
to believe in an idealistic form of love and marriage which would 
be possible if a loyal woman could be found. As we know, Hitler 
never gave himself into the hands of a woman again with the 
possible exception of his niece, Geli Raubal, which also ended 
In disaster. Outside of that single exception he has lived a 

loveless life. His distrust of both men and women is so deep 

"I — 

th«t in all hie history there is no record of a really intimate 
and lasting friendship. 

The outcome of these early experiences was probably 
a feeling of being very much alone in a hostile world. He 
hated his father, distrusted his mother, and despised himself 
for his weakness. The immature child finds such a state of 

a * 

mind almost unendurable for any length of time and in order to 
gain peace and security in his environment these feelings are 
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This is a normal procedure which happens in the case 

* « 

of every child at a relatively early age. This proceaB of 
repression enables the child to reestablish a more or less 
friendly relationahip with his parents without the interference 

■ 

of disturbing memories and emotions. The early conflicts, 
however, are not solved or destroyed by such a process and we 
must expect to find manifestations of them later on. Ilhen the 
early repression has been fairly adequate these conflicts lie 
dormant until adolescence when, due to the process of saturation, 
they are reawakened. In some cases they reappear in very much 
their original form, while In others they are expressed in a 

■ 

* 

camouflaged or symbolic form. 

In Hitler's case, however, the conflicting emotions 

- 

and sentiments were ao strong that they could not be held in 
a latent state during thifl time. Quite early in his school 
career we find his conflicts appearing again in a symbolic form. 
Unfortunately, the symbols he unconsciously chose to express his 
own inner conflicts were such that they have seriously affected 
the future of the world. And yet these symbols fit his peculiar 
situation ao perfectly that it was almost inevitable that they 
would be chosen as vehicles of expression* 

B || ear^y conflicts expressed In symbolic form . 

t ■ . 

Unconsciously, all the emotions he had once felt for 

* 

his mother became transferred to Germany. This transfer of 
| affect was relatively easy inasmuch as Germany, like his aether, 
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was young and vigoroufl and held promise of a great future under 
suitable circunster.ee a. Furthermore, he felt ehut off from 
Germany aa he now felt shut off from his mother, even though " 
he secretly wished to be with her. Germany became a symbol 
of his ideal mother and his sentiment a are clearly expressed 
in his writings and speeches. A few excerpts will serve to 
illustrate the transfer of enotionj 

- 

"The longing grew stronger to go there 
(Germany) where since my early youth 
I had been drawn by secret wishes and 
secret love." 

"What I first had looked upon as an Im- 
passable chasm now spurred me on to 
greater love for my country than ever 

"An unnatural separation from the greet 
common motherland." 

n I appeal to those who, severed from the 
Motherland , ...and who now in painful 
emotion long for the hour that will 
allow them to return to the arms of the 
beloved mother." 

It la significant that although Germans, as a whole, invariably 

refer to Germany aa the "Fatherland" , Hitler almost alwaya 

refers to it as the "Motherland." 

■ 

Just as Germany wsb ideally suited to symbolize his 
mo the*, jo mas Austria ideally suited to symbolize his father. 
Like els father Austria was old, exhausted, and decaying from, 
within. He therefore transferred all his unconscious hatred 
from his father to the Austrian state. Be could now give vent 
to all his pent-up emotions without exposing himself to the 
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dangers be belioved be would have encountered had he expressed 

these same feelings towards the persons really involved* Is 

MEIK KAMPF he frequently refers to the Austrian state, for 

example, in terms such as theses 

* "... an intense love for ay native German- 
Austrian country and a bitter hatred 
against the Austrian state." 

"With proud admiration I compared the 
rise of the Reich with the decline 
of the Austrian state. ■ 

The alliance between Austria and Germany served to symbolize 

the marriage of his mother and father. Over and over again we 

find references to this alliance and we can see clearly how 

deeply he resented the marriage of his parents because he felt 

that his father was a detriment to his mother and only through 

the death of the former could the latter obtain her freedom and 

find her salvation. A few quotations will illustrate his 

sentiments: 

"And who could keep faith with an 
imperial dynasty which betrayed the 
cause of the German people for its 
own ignominious ends, a betrayal that 
again and again." r 



i 



"What grieved us most was the fact that 
the whole eye tec was morally protected 
by the alliance with Germany, and thus 
Germany herself ..•walked by the side of 
the corpse." 



B »..It suffices to state here that from 
my earliest youth I came to a conviction 
which never deserted me, but on the con- 
trary grew stronger and stronger: that 
the protection of the German race presumed 
the destruction of Austria.. .that above all 
else, the Royal House of Hapeburg was destined 
to bring misfortune upon the German nation. - 
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"Since my heart had never beaten fdr 
an Austrian monarchy but only for a 
German Reich, I could only look upon , ,, . 

the hour of the ruin of this state 
as the beginning of the aalvetion of 
the German nation," 

When we have grasped the significance of thi6 trans- 

forence of affect we have made a long atep in the direction of 

understanding Hitler actions. Unconsciously he is not dealing 

* 

• » 

with nations oomposed of Billions of individuals but is trying 
to solve his personal conflicts and rectify the injustices of 
his childhood* Unable to enter into a "give-and-take" relationship 
with other human beings which might afford him an opportunity 
of resolving his conflicts in a realistic manner, he projects 
his personal problems on great nations and than tries to solve 
them on this unrealistic level. His mlcrocoen has been inflated 
into a macrocosm. 

He can now understand why Hitler fell on his knees and 
thanked God when the last war broke out. To him it did not mean 
simply a war, as such, but an opportunity of fighting for his 
symbolic mother, — of proving his manhood and of being accepted 
by her. It was inevitable that he would seek enlistment in the 
German Army rather than in the Austrian Army and it was also 
inevitable, under these circumstances, that he would be a good 
and obedient soldier. Unconsciously it was as though he were 

a little boy who was playing the part of a man while his mother 

- . t 

stood by and watched him. Her future welfare was hie great 

concern and in order to prove his love he was willing, if need 

- 

be, to sacrifice his own life for her; 
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Everything went smoothly as long a* he fait sura that 
all would turn out wall in the end. He never complained about 
the hardships that were imposed on him and h© newer grumbled with 
the other men. Ha was happy in what he wae doing and met the 
trials and tribulations of army life with his chin up until he 
discovered that things were going badly and that his symbolic 
mother was about to be degraded as be had imagined hie real 
mother had bean degraded in hie childhood. To him it was aa if 
his mother was again the victim of a sexual assault. This time 
it waa the Movember Criminals and the Jews who were guilty of the 
foul deed and he promptly transferred his repressed hate to these 

new perpetrators. 

When he became fully aware of Germany's defeat he reacted 
in a typically hysterical manner. He refused to accept or adjust 

f ■ 

to the situation on a reality level. Instead, he reacted to this 
event as he probably reacted to thm discovery of hie parents in 

intercourse. Be writes: 

•I stumbled and tottered rearwards with 
burning eyes... Already a few hours later 
the eyes had turned into burning coals; 

it had become dark around ma." 

- .« 

In another place he writes I 

"While everything began to go black again 
before my eyes, stumbling, I groped my 
way back to the dormitory, threw myself 
on my cot and buried my burning head in 
the cover a and pillows." 
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At the time this happened ho had bean exposed to a 
slight attack of Bustard gen. He immediately believed that he 
was blinded and speechless* Although he spent several weeks 
in hospital, neither his symptoms nor the development of the 

■ 

Illness corresponded to those found in genuine gas cases. It 
has been definitely eatabliahed that both the blindness and 
the mutism were of an hysterical nature. The physician who 
treated bin at that tine found his case so typical of hysterical 
symptoms in general that for years after the war he used it as 
an illustration in his courses given at a prominent German 
medical school. We know from a great many other cases that 
during the onset of such attacks the patient behaves in exactly 
the same manner as he did earlier in bis life when confronted 
by a situation with the same emotional content* It is as though 
the individual were actually reliving the earlier experience 
over again. In Hitler 1 a case this earlier experience was almost 
certainly the discovery of his parents in intercourse and that 
he interpreted this aa a brutal aBsault in which he was 
power lees. He refused to believe what his eyes told him and 
the experience left hi* speechless. 

That this interpretation is correct is evidenced by 
his imagery in dealing with the event later on* Over and over 
again we find figures of speech such as thesei 

- "v**by what wiles the soul of the German 
has been raped. " 



"...our German pacifists will pass over 
in silence the most bloody rape of the 
nation." 

which illustrate bis aentimente very clearly. 
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J hff fflglM ftf hiP belief la hie mission wr>H fr l 4 
longing for iff Tfr JAfrT- 



It was while he was in the hospital suffering fro* 
hysterical blindness end mutism that he had the vision that 
he would liberate the Germans froo their bondage and stake 
Germany great* It was this vision that set him on his present 

political career and which has had such s determining influence 

l 

on the course of world events. More than anything else it was 
this vision which convinced hi* that he was chosen by Providence 
and that he had a great mission to perform. This is probably 

■ 

the most outstanding characteristic of Hitler's mature personality 
and it is this which guides hla with ths "precision of a sleep- 
walker. ff 

From an analysis of many other cases we know that such 
convictions never result fro* an adult experience alone. In 
order to carry conviction they must reawaken earlier beliefs 

w 

which have their roots far back in childhood. It is, of course, 
nothing unusual for a child to believe that he is some special 
creation and destined to do great things before he dies. One 
can almost say that every child passes through such a period 
on his way to growing up. In many people remnants of such early 
beliefs are observable inasmuch as they feel or believe that 
Fate or Luck or Providence or some other extra-natural power 
has chosen them for special favors. In most of these cases, 
however, the adult individual only half believes that this is 
really so even whan a whole series of favorable events may make 



c 



the hypothesis plausible. Only rar ely do wo find a firm 
conviction of this kind In adulthood and then only when 
thera were extenuating circumstances in childhood which 
nade such a belief necessary and convincing. 

In Hitler's case the extenuating circumstances 
axe relatively clear. Mention has already been made of the 
fact that his mother had given birth to at least two and 
possibly three children, all of whom had died prior to his 
own birth. He, himself, was a frail and rather sickly infant. 
Under these circumstances, hie mother undoubtedly exerted 
herself to the utmost to keep him alive. He was unquestion- 
ably spoiled during this period and his survival was probably 
the great concern of the family as well sb of the neighbors. 
From his tarliest days there was, no doubt , considerable taUk 
in the household about the death of the other children and 
constant comparisons between their progress and hiB own. 

Children first become aware of death *s a phenomenon 
very early in life and in viaw of these unusual circumstances 
it may have dawned on Hitler even earlier than with west 
children. The thought of death, in itself, ie inconceivable 
to a small child and they usually are able to form only 
the vaguest conception of what it means or implies before 
they push it out of their minds, for later consideration. 
In Hitler's case, however, it was a living issue and the 

w 

fears of the mother were in all likelihood communicated to 
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hi*. Ab ho pondered the problem in his immature way, he 
probably wondered why the others died while he continued to 
lire. The natural conclusion for e child to draw would be 
that he was favored in some way or that he was chosen to live 
for some particular purpose. The belief that he was the 
"chosen one" would hare been reinforced by the fact that as 
far as his mother wbb concerned he was very much the chosen 
one in comparison with her two step-children who were also 
living in the home at that time. 

This belief must have been strengthened considerably 
when, at the age of five, his baby brother was born. This 

i 

baby brother has undoubtedly played a much more important 
role in Adolph's life than has been acknowledged by his 
biographers. The pertinent fact at tne moment, however, is 
that this brother too died before he was six years old. It 
was Adolph's first real experience with death and it must have 
brought up the problem of death again in a much more vivid 
form. Again, we can surmise, he asked himself why they died 

m * * 

while be continues to be saved. The only plausible answer to 
a child at that age would be that be must be under divine 
protection. This may seen far-fetched and yet, as an adult, 
Hitler tells us that he felt exactly this way when he was at 
the front during the war, even before he had the vision* Then, 

■ 

too, he speculated on why it is that comrades all around him 

- 

are killed while he is saved and again he comes to the 
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conclusion that Providence auet be protecting hie. Perhaps 
the exemplary courage he displayed in carrying aessages at 
the front was due to the feeling that some kindly Fate was 
watching over hia. Throughout MEM KAMPF we find this type of 
thinking. It waa Fate that had hia bom eo close to the German 
border; it was Fate that sent bin to Vienna to suffer with the 
masses; it was Fate that caused hia to do many things. The 
experience he reports at the front, when a voice told hia to 
pick up hia plate and Hove to another section of the trench 
Just in tiae to escape a shell which killed all his comrades, 

» 

must certainly have strengthened this belief to a narked degree 
and paved the way for his vision later on. 

Another influence nay have helped to solidify this 
systea of belief. Among patients we very frequently find 
that children who are spoiled at an early age and establish a 
strong bond with their mother tend to question their paternity. 
Eldest children in particular are prone to auch doubts and it is 
most narked in cases where the father is much older than the 
mother. In Hitler 1 * case the father was twenty~three years 
older, or alaost twice the age of the Bother. Just why this 
should be is not clear, froa a psychological point of view, 
but in such cases there is a strong tendency to believe that 
their father is not their real father and to escribe their 
birth to some kind of supernatural conception. Usually such . 
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beliefs are dropped as the child grows older. It can be 
observed in young children, however, and can often be recovered 
in adults under suitable conditions. Due to the unsympathetic 
and brutal nature of his father we may suppose that there was 
an added incentive in rejecting hia as his real father and 

postulating some other origin to himself . 

i 

The problem is not important In itself at the moment 
except insofar as it may help to throw some light on the 
origins of Hitler's conviction in his mission and his belief 
that he is guided by some extra-natural power which communicates 
to him what he should and should not do under varying circum- 
stances. This hypothesis is tenable in view of the fact that 
during his stay in Vienna, when 3till in his early twenties, 
he grew a beard and again directly after the. war when he again 
grew a Christr-llke beard* Then, too, when he was a student at 
the Benedictine school his ambition was to join the Church and 
become an abbot or priest* All of these give some indication 
of a Hessian complex long before he had started on his meteoric 
career and become an open competitor of Christ for the affections 
of the German people. 

Although beliefs of this kind are common during 
childhood they are usually dropped or are modified as the 

- 

individual become solder and more experienced. In Hitler's 
case, however^ the reverse has taken place. The conviction 
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became stronger as he grew older until, at the present tiae, 
it is the cor© of hie thinking. Under these circumstances, we 
mist suppose that some powerful psychological stream continued 
to nourish these infantile nodes of thought. This psychological 
strean is probably, as it is in many other cases, a fear of 
death. It seems logical to suppose that In the course of his 
early deliberations on the deaths of his brothers his first 
conclusion was probably that all the others die and that con- 
sequently he too would die* His fear would not be allayed by 
his mother's constant concern ovor his well-being, which he 
may have interpreted as an indication that the danger was 
imminent. Such a conclusion would certainly be a valid one for 
a child to make under the circumstances. The thought of his 
own death, however, is aLsost unbearable to a small child. 
Nothing ia quite so demoralizing as the constant dread of self- 
annihilation. It gnaws away day and night and prevents him 
from enjoying the good things that life affords. 

To ri4 himself of this devastating fear becomes 
his major objective. This is not easily accomplished, especially 
when all available evidence seems to corroborate the validity 
of the fear. Ia «4nr to offset Its potency he is almost 
driven to deny its reality by adopting the belief that 1» is 
of divine origin and that Providenoe is protecting him froa 
ell harm. Only by use of such a technique is the child able 
to convince himself tha.t he will not die. We must also 
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remember that in Hitler's case there was not only the unusual 
succession of deaths of siblings, but there was also the 
conetant menace of his father's brutality which helped to 
aake the fear more intense than in vast children. This 
danger could easily be exaggerated in Hitler* s Bind due to 
a sense of guilt concerning his feelings towards hifl respective 
parents and what his father might do to him if he discovered 
his secret* These feelings would tend to increase his fear 
of death at the sane tine that they caused bin to reject hie 

- 

father. Both tendencies would serve to nourish the belief 
that he was of divine origin and was under its protection. 

It is my belief that this basic fear of death is 
still present and active in Hitler's character at the present 
time. As time goes on and he approaches the age when he night 
reasonably expect to die, this infantile fear asserts itself 

■ 

more strongly. As a mature, intelligent nan he knows that the 

i 

law of nature is such that his physical self is destined to 

**" Ke u ablB ' ho " OT8r * to — * *• faot th,t 

he as an individual, hie psyche, will also die. It Is this 
element in his psychological structure which demands that he 
become immortal. Most people are able to taxe the sting out 
of this fear of death throutfi religious beliefs in life after 
death, or through the feeling that a part of them, at least, 
will continue to go on living in their children. In Hitler's 
easa, both of these normal channels have been closed and he 
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has been forced to SMk immortality in a .ore direct form. 
He Bust arrange to go on lining la the Gorman people for at 
least a thousand years to come. In order to do this, he mist 
oust Christ aa a competitor and usurp his place in the lives 
of the German people. 

Im addition to evidence drawn from experience with 
patients which would make this hypothesis tenable, we have 
the evidence afforded by Hitler 1 s own fears and attitudes. 
We have diacuseed these in detail in Section IV. Fear of 
assassination, fear of poisoning, fear of premature death, etc., 
all deal with the problem of death in an uncamouflaged form. 
One can, of course, maintain that in view of his position all 
these fears are more or lee a justified. There is certainly 
some truth in this contention but we also notice that as time 
goes on these fears have increased considerably until now they 
have reached the point where the precautions for his own safety 
far exceed those of any of his predecessors* As long as he 
could hold a plebescite every now and than and reassure himself 
that the German people loved him and wanted him, he felt better. 
Now that this is no longer possible, he has no easy way of 
curbing the fear and his uncertainty in the future becomes 
greater. There can be little doubt concerning his faith in 
the results of the plebiscites. He was firmly convinced that 
the 99% vote, approving his actions, really represented the 
true feelings of the German people. He believed this because 
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he needed such reassurance from time to tiae in order to carry 
on with a fairly easy mind and maintain his delusions. 

When we turn to hie fear of cancer we find no justif- 
ication whatever for his belief, especially in view of the 
fact that several outstanding specialists in this disease have 
assured hi* that it is without foundation* Nevertheless, it is 
one of his oldest fears and he continues to adhere to it in 
spite of all the expert testimony to the contrary. This fear 
becomes intelligible when we remember that his mother died 
following an operation for cancer of the breast . In connection 
with his fear of death we must not forget his terrifying night- 
mares from which he awakes in a cold sweat and acts as though 
he were being suffocated- If our hypothesis is correct, namely, 
that a fear of death is one of the powerful unconscious streams 
which drive Hitler on in his mad career, then we can expect that 
as the war progresses and as he becomes older the fear will 

■ 

continue to increase. With the progress of events along their 

present course, it will be more and more difficult for him to 

- 

feel that his mission is fulfilled and that he has successfully 
cheated death and achieved immortality in the German people. 
Nevertheless, we can expect him to keep on trying to the best 

■ 

of his ability as long as a ray of hope remains. The great 
danger is that if he feels that he cannot achieve immortality 
as the Great Redeemer he may seek it as the Great Destroyer 
who will live on in the minds of the German people for a 
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thousand years to come. Ho intimated this In a conversation 
with Rausehning when he saidt 

• 

■We Bhall not capitulate — no, never. 
We «ay be destroyed, but If we are, 
we shall drag a world with us— a world 
In f lanes." 

With him, as with many others of his type, it nay well be a 
case of lanortelity of any kind at any price* 
Sexual development * 

Closely interwoven with several of the themes which 

r 

have already been elaborated is the development of his sexual' 
life. From what we know about his mother's excessive cleanliness 
and tidiness we may assume that she employed rather stringent 
measures during the toilet training period of her children. This 
usually results in a residual tension in this area and is regarded 

- 

by the child as a severe frustration which arouses feelings of 
hostility. This facilitates an alliance with his infantile 
aggression which finds an avenue for expression through anal 
activities and fantasies. These usually center around soiling,, 
humiliation and destruction, and form the basis of a sadistic 
character. 

Here, again, we may assume that the experience was 
more intense in Hitler's case than In the average due to the 
strong attachment and spoiling of his mother in early infancy. 
Unaccustomed to minor frustrations which most children must 
learn to endure, prior to the toilet training, he was poorly . 
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equipped to deal with this experience wfaicb plays an important 
role in the life of all infanta. Even now, aa an adult, we find 
Hitler unable to cope with frustrating experiences on a mature 
level. That a residual tension fro» this period still exists 
in Hitler is evidenced by the frequency of imagery in hia speaking 
and writing which deal with dung and dirt and smell, A few 
illustrations may help to clarify his unconscious preoccupation " 
with these subjects. 

• 

"Xou don r t understand: we are just 
passing a magnet over a dunghill, and 
we shall see presently how much iron 
was in the dunghill and has clung to 
the magnet." (By 1 dunghill 1 Hitler 
meant the German people.) 

"And when he (the Jew) turns the treasures 
over in his hand they are transformed into 
dirt and dung." 

•••..One 1 a hands seize slimy Jelly; it 
slips through one's fingers only to 
collect again In the next moment." 

"Charity is sometimes actually comparable 

to the manure which is spread on the 
field* not out of love for the latter, 
but out of precaution for one's own benefit 
later on." 

* 

"..♦dragged into the dirt and filth of the 
lowest depths." 

"Later the smell of these caftan wearers 
mads me ill. Added to this were their 
dirty clothes and their none too heroic 
appearance." 

"...The rottenness of artificially nurtured > 
conditions of peace has more than once 
stunk to high heaven." 
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His libidiaal development, however, was not arrested 
at this point but progressed to the genital level at which the 
Oedipus complex, already referred to, developed. This complex, 
as we have seen, was aggravated by hiB mother's pregnancy at 
precisely the age when the complex normally reaches its greatest 
intensity. In addition to accentuating hie hatred for his 
father and estranging him from his mother, we can assume that 
this event at this particular time served to generate an abnormal 
curiosity in hia. He, like all children at this age, must have 
wondered how the unborn child got into the mother's stomach 
and how it was going to get out. 

These throe reactions have all played an important 
part in Hitler's psychosexual development. It would seem from 
the evidence that his aggressive fantasies towards the father 
reached such a point that he becnme afraid of the possibility 

of retaliation if his secret desires were discovered. The 

l 

retaliation he probably feared was that his father would 
castrate him or injure his genital capacity in some way— a 
fear which is later expressed in substitute form in his 
syphilophobia. Throughout MEIH KAMPf he comes back to the 
topic of syphilis again and again and spends almost an entire 
chapter describing its horrors. In almost all cases we find 
that a ffcar of this sort is rooted in a fear of genital injury 
during childhood. In many cases this fear was so overpowering 

■ 

| that the child abandoned his genital sexuality entirely and 

- . 



regressed to earlier stages or llbidinal development. In order 

* 

to maintain these repressions later in life be uses the horrors 
of Byphilis as a Justification for his unconscious fear that 
genital sexuality is dangerous for him, and also as a rational- 
ization for his avoidance of situations in which his earlier 
desires might be aroused. 

In abandoning the genital level of libidinal develop- 
ment the individual becomes Impotent as far as heterosexual 
relations are concerned. It would appear, from the evidence, 
that some such process took place during Hitler's early ohiM- 
hood. Throughout his early adult life, in Vienna, in the Army, 
in Munich, in Landsberg, no informant has reported a hetero- 
sexual relationship. la Xact, the informants of all these 
periods make a point of the fact that he had absolutely no 
interest in women or any contact with them. Since he has come 
to power his peculiar relationship to woman has been so 
noticeable that many writers believe that he is completely, 
asexual. Some have surmised that he suffered a genital injury 
during the last war, others that he is homosexual. The former 
hypothesis, for which there is not a shred of real evidence, 
is almost certainly false. The second hypothesis we will 
examine later on. 

Th e diffusi on of the sexual jnj>.UAfi£. 

When a regression of thiB kind take place the sexual 
instinct usually becomes diffuse and many organs which have 
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yielded ao«e sexual stimulation in the past become permanently 
Invested with sexual significance. The ayes, for example, may 
a substitute sexual organ and seeing then takes en a 
significance* This seems to have happened in Hitler's 
for a nuaber of informants have commented on his delight 
in witnessing strip-tease and nude dancing numbers on the stage. 
On such occasions he can never see enough to satisfy hla even 
though he uses opera glasses in order to observe acre closely. 
Strip-tease artists are frequently invited to the Brown House, 
in Munich, to perform in private and there Is evidence that he 
often invites girls to Berchtesgaden for the purpose of exhibiting 
their bodies. On his walls are numerous pictures of obscene 
nudes which conceal nothing and he takes particular delight 
In looking through a collection of pornographic pictures which 
Hoffaann has made for him. We also know the extreme pleasure 
he derives from huge pageants, circus performances, opera, and 
particularly the movies of which he can never get enough. He 
has told informants that he gave up flying not only because of 

* » 

• 

the danger involved but because he could not see enough of the 
country. For this reason, automobile travel Ib his favorite 
form of transportation. From all of this it Ib evident that 
seeing has a special sexual significance for him. This probably 
accounts for his "hypnotic glance" which has been tha subject 
of coaaent by so many writers. Some have reported that at their 
first meeting Hitler fixated them with his eyes as if "to bore 
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* through them." It Is also interesting that when the other 

person meets his a tare, Hitler turns his eyes to the ceiling 
and keeps then there during the Interview. Then, too, we oust 
not forget that in the moment of crisis his hysterical attack 
manifested itself in blindness* 

In addition to the eyes, the anal region haB also 
become highly sexualiaed and both faeces and buttocks become 
sexual objects. Due to early toilet training, certain inhibitions 
have been aet up which prevent their direct expression. However, 
ie find ao many instances of imagery of this kind, particularly 
in connection with sexual topics, that we must assume that this 
area has unusual sexual significance. The nature of this 

f significance we will consider in a moment, 

i 

The mouth, too, seems to have become invested as an 

> 

erogenous zone of great importance. Few authors or informants 
have neglected to mention Hitler's peculiar dietary habits. 
He consumes tremendous quantities of sweets, candies, cakes, 
whipped cream, etc., in the course of a day in addition to his 
vegetable diet. On the other hand, he refuses to eat meat, 
drink beer or smoke, ail of which suggest certain unconscious 
inhibitions in this area. In addition, he has a pathological 
fear of poisoning by mouth, and has shown an obsessional 

• * 

preoccupation at times with mouth washing. These suggest a 

/• 

reaction formation or defense against an unacceptable tendency 
to take something into his mouth or get something out which 
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froa one point of view appears to be disgusting. In this 
connection we must not forget hie resolve to starve himself 
to death after, the failure of the Beer Hall Putsoh, hla 
hysterical mutism at the end of the last wax, and his love of 
speaking. The significance of these we shall consider later on. 
Dioturbance of love relations * 

The second effect of his Bother's pregnancy was his 
estrangewent from her. The direct result of this was, on the 
one hand, an idealization of love but without a sexual component 
and, on the other hand, the setting up of a barrier against 
intimate relationships with other people » particularly women. 
Having been hurt once, he unconsciously guards himself against 
a similar hurt In the future. Xa fcia relationship to his niece, 
Geli, he tried to overcome this barrier but he was again . 

■ 

disappointed and since then has not exposed himself to a really 
intimate relationship either with man or woman. He has cut 
himself off from the world in which love plays any part for 
fear of being hurt and what love he can experience is fixated 
on the abstract entity — Germany, which, as we have seen, is a 
symbol of his ideal mother. This is a love relationship in 
which sex plays no direct part. 

■ 

Origins of his perversion. 

The third outcome of his mother's pregnancy was to 
arouse an excessive curiosity. The great mystery to children 
of this age, who find themselves in this situation, is how the 
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unborn child got Into the mother's stomach and how it is going 
to gat out. Even in eases where the children hare witnessed 
parental intercourse, this event is rarely linked with the 
ensuing pregnancy. Since, in their limited experience, everything 
that gets into their stomach enters by way of the mouth and 
everything that comes out usually does eo by way of the rectum, 
they are prone to believe that conception somehow takes place 
through the mouth end that the child will be born via the anus. 
Hitler, as a child, undoubtedly adhered to this belief but this 
did not satisfy his curiosity. He evidently wanted to see for 
himself how it came out and exactly what happened. 

This curiosity laid the foundation for his strange 
perversion which brought all three of his sexual i zed zones into 
play. In her description of sexual experiences with Hitler , 
Gel! stressed the fact that it was of the utmost importance 
to him that she squat over him in such a way that he could see 
everything. It is interesting that Roehm, in an entirely 

- 

different connection, once saidi 

"He (Hitler) is thinking about the 
peasant girls. When they stand in the 
fields and bend down at their work so 
that you can see their behind a, that's 
what he likes, especially when they've 
got big round ones. That's Hitler's sex 
life. What a man." 

Hitler, who was present, did not stir a muscle but only stared 

at Roehm with compressed lips. 



From a consideration of all the evidence it would 

I 4 

seen that Hitler's pervereion ia aa Geli has described It. 
The greet danger in gratifying it, however, ia that the indiv- 
idual night get faecea or urine into hia south. It la this 
danger that mat be guarded against* 
Return to the woab . 

Another possibility in infantile thinking presents 
itself in this connection. When the home environment is harsh 
and brutal, as it was in Hitler's case, the small child very 
frequently envies the position of passivity and security the 
unborn child enjoys within the mother. This, in turn, gives 
rise to fantasies of finding a way in to the longed-for claustmm 
and ousting his rival in order that be may take his place. 
Theee fantasise are usually of very brief duration beoause, as 
the child believes, he would have nothing to eat or drink 
except faeces and urine. Itifc thought of such a diet arouses 
feelings of disgust and consequently he abandons hi3 fantasies 
in order to avoid these unpleasant feelings. In many 
psychotics, however, theee fantasies continue and strive to 
express themselves overtly. The outstanding bit of evidence 

■ 

in Hitler's case that such fantasies were present is to be 
found in the Kehl stein or Eagle's Neat which he has built 
for himself near Berchtesgaden. Interestingly enough, many 
people have commented that only a madman would conoeive of 
such a place, let alone try to build it. From a symbolic point 
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of view one can easily imagine that this ia a materialitation 
of a child 'a conception of the return to the womb. First 
there ia a long hard road, then a heavily guarded entrance , a 
trip through a long tunnel to an extremely inaccessible place* 
There one can be alone, safe and undisturbed, and revel in the 

joys that Mother Nature bestows. It is alBo interesting to 

» 

note that very few people have ever been invited there and 
many of Hitler's closest associates are either unaware of 
its existence or have only seen it from a distance* Extraordin- 
arily enough, Francoia-Poncet le one of the few people who was 
ever invited to visit there. In the French lellow Book, he 
gives us an extremely vivid description of the place, a part 
of which may be worthwhile quoting i 

"The approach is by a winding road about 
nine miles long, boldly cut out of the 
rock. ••the road cones to an end in front 
of a long underground passage leading 
into the noun tain, enclosed by a heavy 
double door of bronza. At the far end 
of the underground passage a wide lift* 
panelled with sheets of copper, awaits 
the visitor. Through a vertical shaft of 
590 feet cut right through the rock, it 
rises up to the level of the Chancellor's 
dwelling place. Here is reached the aston- 
ishing climax. The visitor finds himself 
in a strong and massive building containing 
a gallery with Roman pillars, an immense 
circular hall with windows ail around,... 
It gives the impression of being suspended 
In space, an almost overhanging wall of 
bare rock rises up abruptly. The whole, 
bathed in the twilight of the autumn evening, 
ia grandiose, wild, almost hallucinating* 
The visitor wonders whether he is awake 
or dreaming." (945) 
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If one were asked to plan something which represented a return 
to the womb, one could not possibly aurpaaa the Kehletein. 
It Is aleo aignif leant that Hltlar often retiree to thia strange 
pleoe to await instruct ions concerning the course he la to 
pur sua. 



We can euraise from the psychological defenses Hitler 
hft3 aet up, that there was a period during which he struggled 
against these tendencies. In terns of unconscious fiynbollsn 
meat is almost synonoaous with faeces and beer with urine* The 
fact that there is a strict taboo on both would indicate that 
these deeires are still present and that it is only by refrain- 
ing from everything symbolizing thew that he can avoid arousing 
anxieties. Rauschning reports that Hitler, following Wagner, 
attributed much of the decay of our civilization to neat eating. 
That the decadence "had its origin in the abdomen — chronic con- 
stipation, poiaoning of the juices, and the results of drinking 
to excess." This assertion suggests decay (contamination, 
corruption, pollution, and death) as the rotuitant of consti- 
pation, that is, faecea in the gaetro-intestinal tract, and if 
this is so, decay might be avoided both by not eating anything 
resembling faecea and by taking purges or ejecting as frequently 
as possible. It haa been reported that Hitler once said 
he waa confident that all nations would arrive at the point 
where they would not feed any more on dead animals. It is 
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interesting to note that according to one of our most reliable 
informants Hitler only becane & real vegetarian after the 
death of bis niece, Geli. In clinical practice, one alaost 
invariably finds compulsive vegetarianism setting in after the 
death of a loved object* 

We nay, therefore, regard Hitler's perversion as a 
compromise between psychotic tendencies to eat faeces and 
drink urine on the one hand, and to live a noraal socially 
adjusted life on the other. The compromise is not, however, 

, ~ 

satisfactory to either side of his nature and the struggle 
between these two diverse tendencies continues to rage uncon- 
sciously* We must not suppose that Hitler gratifies his strange 
perversion frequently. Patients of this type rarely do and in 
Hitler's case it is highly probable that he has permitted 
himself to go this far only with his niece, Geli. The practice 
of this perversion represents the lowest depths of degradation. 
Masochistic gratifications. . _ i 

In most patients suffering frow this perversion the 
unconscious forces only get out of control to this degree when 
a fairly strong love relationship is established and sexuality 
aakes decisive demands. In other cases where the love 
component is less strong the individual contents himself with 
less degrading activities. This is brought out clearly in the 
case of Rene Uueller who confided to her director, Zelssler 
(921), who had asked her what was troubling her after spending 
an evening at the Chancellory, "that the evening before she 
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had bean with Hitler and that she had been sure that ha was 

going to have intercourse with her; that they had both undressed 

# 

and were apparently getting ready for bed when Hitler fell on 
the floor and begged her to kick bin. She demurred but he 
pleaded with her and condemned himself as unworthy, heaped all 
kinds of accusations on his own head and Just grovelled around 
in an agonizing manner. The scene become intolerable to her 
and she finally acceded to his wishes and kicked him. This 
excited him greatly and he begged for more and more, always 
aaying that it was even better than he deserved and that he was 
not worthy to be in the same room with her. As she continued 
to kick him he became more and more excited...*" Rene Mueller 
committed suicide shortly after this experience. At this place 
it might be well to note *hat Eva Braun, his present female 
companion, has twice attempted Buicide, Geli was either 
murdered or committed suicide and Unity Uitford has attempted 
suicide. Rather an unusual record for a man who has had so 
few affairs with women. 

Hanfateangl, Straeser and Rauschning, as well aa 
several other informants, have reported that even in company 
when Hitler is amitten with a girl, he tends to grovel at her 
feet in a most disgusting manner. Here, too, he insists on 
telling the girl that he la unworthy to kiss her hand or to 
sit near her and that he hopes she will be kind to him, etc. 
From all of this we see the constant struggle against complete 
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degradation whenever any affectionate components enter into 
the picture. It now becomes clear that the only way in which 

* 

Hitler can control these copraphagic tendencies or their 
milder manifestations is to isolate himself from any intimate 
relationships in which warm feelings of affection or lows 

■ 

might assert themselves. As soon as such feelings are aroused, 
he feels compelled to degrade himself in the eyes of the loved 
object and eat their dirt figuratively, if not literally. These 
tendencies disgust him Just as much as they disgust us, but under 
these circumstances they get out of control and he despises 
himself and condemns himself for his weakness. Before considering 

■ 

further the effects of this struggle on his manifest behavior, 
we must pause for a moment to pick up another thread. 
Femininity . 

We notice that in all of these activities Hitler plays 
the passive role* His behavior is masochistic in the extreme 

r 

on his own body. There is ©Very reason to suppose that during 
his early years, instead of identifying himself with his father 
as moat boys do, he identified himself with his mother. This 
was perhaps easier for him than for Dost boys since, as we have 
seen, there is a large feminine component in his physical makeup* 
His mother, too, must have been an extremely masochistic in- 
dividual or ahe never would have entered into this marriage 
nor would she have endured the brutal treatment from her 
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husband. An emotional identification with hia mother would, 
therefore, carry bio in the direction of a passive, sentimental, 
abasive and submissive form of adjustment. Many writers and 
informant b have consented on his feminine characteristics— his 
gait, his hands, his Banner isms hnd ways of thinking. Hanfstaengl 
reporte that when he showed Dr. Jung a specimen of Hitler's 
handwriting, the latter immediately exclaimed that it was a 
typically feminine hand. His choice of art as a profession 
might also be interpreted as a manifestation of a basic feminine 
identification. 

There are definite indications of such an emotional 

I 

adjustment later in life. The outstanding of these is perhaps 
his behavior towards his officers during the last war. His 
comrades report that during the four years he was in service 

• 

he was not only over-submissive to all his officers but fre- 
quently volunteered to do their washing and take care of their 
clothes. This would certainly indicate a strong tendency to 
assume the feminine role in the presence of a masculine figure 
whenever this was feasible and could be duly rationalized. His 

■ 

extreme sentimentality, hie emotionality, his occasional softness 
and his weeping, even after he became Chancellor, may be 
regarded as manifestations of a fundamental feminine pattern 
which undoubtedly had its origins in his relationship to his 
mother. His persistent fear of cancer, which was the 

illness fron which his mother died, may also be considered as 

■ 

an expression of his early identification with her. 
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Although we cannot outer into a discussion concerning 
the frequency of this phenomenon in Germany* it may be well to 
note that there is sociological evidence which would indicate 
that it is probably extremely common. If further research 
on the subject shomld corroborate this evidence, it might prove 
of extreme value to our psychological warfare program insofar 
as it would give us a key to the understanding of the basic 
nature of the German male character , and the role that the 
Nazi organization plays in their inner life. 
Homosexuality, 

The great difficulty is that this form of identifi- 
cation early in life carries the individual in the direction of 
passive homosexuality. Hitler has for years been suspected of 
being a homosexual, although there is no reliable evidence that 
he has actually engaged in a relationship of this kind. Rauschning 
reports that he has met two boys who claimed that they were 
Hitler^ homosexual partners, but their testimony can scarcely 
be taken at its face value. More condemning would be the 
remarks dropped by Foerster, the Danzig Gauleiter, in conversations 
with Rauschning. Even here, however, the remarks deal only with 
Hitler's impotence as far as heterosexual relations go without 
actually implying that he indulges in homosexuality. It is 
probably true that Hitler calls Foerster *Bubi n , which is a 
common nickname employed by homosexuals in addressing their 
partners. This alone, however, is not adequate proof that ho 
has actually indulged in homosexual practices with Foerster, who 
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The belief that Hitler is homosexual has probably 
developed (a) from the fact that he doe3 ahow so many feminine 
characteristics, and (b) from the fact that there were bo many 
homosexuals in the Party during the early days and many 
continue to occupy important positions. It does seem that Hitler 
feels much more at ease with homosexuals than with normal persona 
but this cay be due to the fact that they are all fundamentally 
social outcasts and consequently hove a community of interests 
which tends to make them think and feel more or leae alike. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that homocexuals, too, 
frequently regard themselves as a special form of cneetion or 
as chosen ones whose destiny it is to initiate a new order. 
The fact that underneath they feel themselves to be different 
and ostracized from normal social contacts usually makes them 
easy convert* to a new social philosophy which does not dis- 
criminate against them* Being among civilization's discontents, 
they are always willing to take a chance of something new which 
holds any promise of improving their lot, even though their 
Chances of success may be small and the risk great* Having 
little to lose to begin with, they can afford to take chances 
which others would refrain from taking. The early Nazi party 
certainly contained many members who could be regarded in this 
light. Even today Hitler derives pleasure from looking at men 'a 

bodies and associating with homosexuals. Strasaer talis ua 

- 

that his personal bodyguard is almost always 100% homosexuals. . 
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He also derives considerable pleasure from being with hi* 
Hitler Youth and hie attitude toward* them frequently tends 
to be nore that of a woman than that of a nan. 

There ia a possibility that Hitler has participated 
in a homosexual relation ship at some time in his life. The 
evidence ia such that we can only say there is a strong tendency 
in this direction which , in addition to the manifestations 
already enumerated, often finds expression in imagery concerning 
being attacked from behind or being stabbed in the back. His 
nightmares, which frequently deal with being attacked by a man 
and being suffocated, also suggest strong homosexual tendencies 
and a fear of them. From these indications, however, we would 
conclude that for the most pert these tendencies have been 
repressed, which would speak against the probability of their 

\ 

being expressed in overt form* On the other hend, persons 
suffering from his perversion sometimes do indulge in homo- 
sexual practices in the hope that they might find sexual gratif- 
ication. Even this perversion would be more acceptable to • 
them than the one with which they are afflicted. 

The foundations of all the diverse patterns we have 
bean considering were laid during the first years of Hitler's 
life. Many of them, as we have seen, were due primarily to 
the peculiar structure of the hone, while others developed 
from constitutional factors or false interpretations of events. 
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Whatever their origins may have been, they did set up anti-social 
tendencies and tensions which disturbed the child to a high 
degree. From his earliest days it would seen he must hare 
felt that the world was a pretty bad place in which to live. 
To hiii it must have seemed as though the world was filled 
with insurmountable hazards and obstacles which prevented him 
froe obtaining adequate gratifications, and dangers which would 
menace his well-being if he attempted to obtain them in a direct 
manner. The result was that an unusual amount of bitterness 
against the world and the people in it became generated for 
which he could find no suitable outlets. As a young child he 
must have been filled with feelings of inadequacy, anxiety and 
guilt which made him anything but a happy child. 

It would seem, however , that be managed to repress 
most of his troublesome tendencies and make a temporary adjust- 
ment to a difficult environment before he was six years old, 
because at that time he entered school and for the next years 
he was an unusually good student. All of the report cards 
that have been found from the time he entered school until he 
was eleven years old, show an almost unbroken line of "A's" in 
all his school subjects. At the age of eleven the bottom 
dropped right out of his academic career. Prom an "A" student 
he suddenly dropped to a point where he failed in almost all 
his subjects and had to repeat the year. This amasing about-face 
only becomes intelligible when we realise that hiB.baby brother 
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died at that ti*e. We can only sundae that this event served 
to reawaken his earlier conflicts and disrupt hie psychological 
equilibrium. 

In Hitler's case we nay suppose that this avent affected 
him in at least two Important ways, First, it oust have reawakened 
fears of his own death which, in turn, strengthened still further 
the conviction that he was the "chosen one" and under divine pro- 
tection. Second, it would seem that he connected the death of 
his brother with his own thinking and wishing on the subjeot. 
Unquestionably, he hated this intruder and frequently thought of 
how nice it would be if he were removed froa the scene. Uncon- 
sciously, if not consciously, he oust hove felt that the brother's 
death was the result of his own thinking on the subject. This 
accentuated hie feelings of guilt on the one hand, while it 
strengthened still further his belief in special powers of 
Divine origin on the other. To think about these things was 
almost eynonomous with having then cone true, la order to 
avoid further guilt feelings he had to put a curb on his thinking 
processes. The result of this inhibition on thinking was that 
Hitler the good student was transformed into Hitler the poor 

student. Not only did he have to repeat the school year during 

• 

which the brother died, but ever after his academic performance 
was mediocre, to say the least. Khan we examine his later 
report cards wa find that he does well only in such subjects 
as drawing and gymnastics, which require no thinking. In all 
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the other subjects such as mathematics, languages or history, 
which require sons thinking, his work is on the borderline— 
sometimes satisfactory end sometimes unsatisfactory. 

We can easily imagine that it wee during this period 
that the father's ire was aroused and he began to bring pressure 
on the boy to apply himself in his school work and threatened 
dire consequences if he failed to do so. Prom sociological 
evidence it would seem that this is about the age at which most 
German fathers first take a real interest in their sons and 
their education. If Hitler's father followed this general 
pattern, we can assume that he had cause to be irate at his 
son's performance. The constant struggle between himself and 
his father, which he describes in ttEIN KAMPF, is probably true 
although the motivations underlying his actions were in all 
likelihood quite different from those he describee. He was 
approaching the adolescent period and this, together with hie 
little brother's death, served to bring many dormant attitudes 
nearer tha surface of consciousness. 

Many of these attitudes now found expression in the 
father-son relationship. Briefly enumerated these would be 
(a) rejection of the father as a model; <b) an inhibition against 
following a career which demanded thinking; (c) the anal tendencies 
Which found M outlet 0 f evasion in paring; [d] his p...i TO . 
feminine tendencies, and (e) his masochistic tendencies and hie 
desire to be dominated by a strong masculine figure. He was 



not, however, reedy for an open revolt for he tells ufl in hie 
autobiography that he believed passive resistance and obstinacy 
were the best course and that if he followed thee long enough, 
his father would eventually relent and allow bin to leave 
school and follow an artist* 8 career. As a matter of fact, 
his brother Alois, in 1050, before the Hitler Myth was well 
established, reported that his f ether never had any objections^ 
to adolph*6 becoming an artist but that he did demand that 
Adolph do well in school. From this we night surmise that 
the friction between father and son was not determined so much 

by his choice of a career as by unconscious tendencies which 

i 

were deriving satisfaction from the antagonism. 
Later school career * 

Ho carried the same pattern into the schools where he 
was forever antagonizing his teacher 8 and the other boyB. He 
has tried to create the impression that he was a leader anong 
his classmates, which is almost certainly false* More reliable 
evidence indicates that he was unpopular among his classmates 
as well as oaong his teachers who considered him lazy, uncooper- 
ative and a trouble-maker. The only teacher during these years 
with whom he was able to get along was Ludwig Poetsch, an 
ardent German Nationalist, It would be an error, however, to 
suppose that Poetsch inculcated these nationalist feelings in 
Hitler. It is much more logical to assume that all these feel- 
ings were present in Hitler before he came in contact with 
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Poetsch and that hie nationalist teachings only offered Hitler 
a new outlet for the expression of his repressed emotions* It 
was probably during this period that he discovered a resemblance 
between the young state of Germany and his mother, and between 
the old Austrian monarchy and his father. At this discovery 
he promptly joined the nationalist group of students who were 
defying the authority of the Austrian state. In this way he was 
able to proclaim openly his love for his mother and advocate the 
death of his father. These were feelings he had had for a long 
time but was unable to express. Now he was able to obtain partial 
Lon through the use of symbols. 



This probably served to increase the friction between 
and eon, for in spite of what Hitler says the beet evidence 
is to indicate that the father was anti-Gerwen in his 
sentiments. This again placed father and son on opposite eidee 
of the fence and gave them new cause for hostility. There is 
no telling how this would have worked out in the long run because 
while the struggle between the two wae at Its height, the father 
fell dead on the street. The repercussions of this event must 
hmve been severe and reinforced all those feelings which we have 
described in connection with the brother's death. Again, it must 
have seemed like a fulfillment of a wish and again there must 
have been severe feelings of guilt, with an additional inhibition 
on thinking processes. 

. / 
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Hia school work continued to decline and it aeevs 
that In order to avoid another complete failure, he was taken 
froe the school at Lins and sent to echool in Steyr. Re 
managed^ to complete the year, however, with marke which were 
barely satisfactory. It wafi while he was there that the doctor 
told hin that he had a disease from which he would never recover* 
His reaction to this was severe aince it brought the possibility 
of Mb own death very much into the foreground and aggravated 
all hie childhood fears. The result waa that he did not return 

to school and finish his course, but stayed at home where he 

■ 

lived a life which was marked by passivity. He neither studied 

nor worked but spent most of hie tine in bed where he was again 

spoiled by his mother who catered to his every need deapite her 

poor financial circumstances. 

One could suppose that this was the materialisation of 

his conception of Paradise inasmuch as it reinstated an earlier 

childhood situation which he had always longed for. It would 

seem from his own account, however, that things did not go 

too smoothly, for he writes in MEIK KAMPFt 

"When at the age of fourteen, the young 
man is dismissed from school, it is 
difficult to say which is woree; his un- 
believable ignorance as far as knowledge 
and ability are concerned, or the biting 
impudence of his behavior combined with 
an immorality which makes one's hair stand 
on end... The three year old child has now 
become a youth of fifteen who despises 
all authority* « •now he loiters about , and 
God only knows when he comes home.* 
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We can imagine the death* of hie brother and hi* father in rapid 
succession had filled him with auch guilt that he could not 
enjoy this idyllic situation to the full. Perhapa the situation 
aroused deairea In hi* which he could no longer face on a 
conscious level and he could only keep these In check by either 
remaining in bed and playing the part of a helpless child or 
absenting hi«eelf fron the situation entirely. In any case, he 
must have been a considerable problem to his mother who died 
four years after his father. Dr. Bloch informs us that her 
great concern in dying wast "What would become of poor 

■ 

Adolph, he is still so young." At this time Adolph was eighteen 
years of age. He had failed at school and had not gone to 
work. He describee himself at this time as a mlUc-aop, which 
he undoubtedly was. 
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Two months before hie mother's death he had gone to 
Vienna to take the entrance examinations for admission to the 
Academy of Art. At this time he knew that his mother was in a 
critical condition and that it was only a matter of a few 
months before death would overtake her. He knew, therefore, 
that this easy existence at home would shortly come to an end 
and that he would then have to face the cold, herd world on 
his own. It is sometimes extraordinary how events in the 
lifetime of an individual fall together. The first day's 
f assignment on the examination whs to draw a picture depicting 



"The Expulsion from Paradlso". It nunt have seemed to him that 
Fate had choaea this topic to fit his personal situation. On 
the second day he must have felt that Fate was rubbing it in 
when he found the assignment to be a picture depicting "An 
Episode of the Great Flood" . These particular topics in his 
situation muBt have aroused such intense emotional reactions 
within him that he could hardly be expected to do his best. 
Art critic d seem to feel that he has sons artistic talent even 
though it is not outstanding. The comment of the examiners 
wast "Too few heads." We can understand this in view of the 
circumstances under which he had taken the examination. 

He returned home shortly after the examinations. He 

■ 

helped to look after his mother who was rapidly failing and in 
extreme pain. She died on December 21, 1907 and was buried on 
Christmas Eve. Adolph was completely broken and stood for a 
long time at her grave after the remainder of the family had 
left. Dr. Bloch sayet "In all my career I have never seen 
anyone so prostrate with grief as Adolph Hitler." His world 
had come to an end. Not long after the funeral he left for 
Vienna in order to follow in his father's footsteps and make 
his own way in the world. He made a poor Job of it, however. 
He could not hold a Job when he had one, and sunk lower and 
lower in the social scale until he was compelled to live with 
the dregs of society. 
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Vienna days . 

As he writes about thefle experiences in MEIN KAMPF 

* 

one gets the impression that it was a terrific struggle against 
overwhelming odds. From what we now know of Adolph Hitler it 
would sees sore likely that this existence yielded hi* consid- 
erable gratification in spite of its hardships. It is perfectly 
clear from what fianiach writes that with a very snail amount of 
effort he could have made a fair living and improved his con- 
dition by painting water-colors. Be refused to wake this effort 
and preferred to live in the filth and poverty which surrounded 
hi*. There mist have been something in this that he liked, 
consciously or unconsciously. When we examine HaniBch'a book 
carefully, we find the answer. Hitler's life in Vienna was 
one of extreme passivity in which activity was held at the 
lowest level consistent with survival. He seemed to enjoy 
being dirty and even filthy in his appearance and personal 
cleanliness. This can mean only one thing, from a psychological 
point of view, namely, that his perversion was in the process 
of maturation and was finding gratification in a more or less 
symbolic form. His attitude during this period could be sum- 

■ 

mariaed in the following terms t "I enjoy nothing more than 
to lie around while the world defecates on me." And he 
probably delighted in being covered with dirt, which was 
tangible proof of the fact* Even in these days he lived in 



a flophouse which was known to be inhabited by man who lent 
themselves to homosexual practices, and it was probably for 
this reason that he was listed on the Vienna police record 
as a "sexual pervert." 

Nobody has ever offered an explanation of why he 
remained in Vienna for over five years if hia life there was 
as distasteful and the city disgusted hi* to the degree that 
he claims in his autobiography* He was free to leave whenever 
be wished and could have gone to his beloved Germany years 
earlier if he had so desired* The fact of the matter is that 
he probably derived great masochistic satisfaction from his 
miserable life in Vienna, and it was not until his perversion 
became full-blown and he realized its implications that he fled 
to Munich at the beginning of 1915* 
Anti-Somitlsft . 

With the development of hie perverse tendencies we 
also find the development of hie anti-Semitism. There is 
absolutely no evidence that he had any anti-Semitic feelings 
before he left Linz or that he had any during the first years 
of his stay in Vienna. On the contrary, he was on the very 
best terms with Dr. Bloch while he was in Lint and sent him 
postcards with very warm sentiments for some time after he 

■ 

went to Vienna. Furthermore, his closest friends in Vienna 
were Jews, some of whom were extremely kind to hia. Then, too, 
we must remember that his godfather, who lived in Vienna, 
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wan a Jew aaft It is possible that during his first year there 
he night have Lived with this family. Most of the records of 
his mother's death are incorrect and place the event exactly 
one year after it had happened* During this year Hitler lived 
in Vienna but we have no clue as to what he did or how he 
managed to live without money during this intervening year. 
All we know is that he had tine for painting during this period 
for he submitted the work he had done to the Academy of Art 
the following October. He was not admitted to the examination, 
however, because the examiners found the work of this period 
unsatisfactory. Shortly afterwards, he applied for admiasion 
to the School of Architecture but was rejected. The cause of 
hie rejection was probably inadequate talent rather than the 
fact that he had not completed his course in the Heals chule. 
It is only after this happened that we find him going to 
work as a laborer on a construction job, and from then on 
we have a fairly complete picture of his activities. 

We know that he had very little money when he left 
Lins, certainly not enough to live on for almost an entire 
year while he spent his ti*e in painting. Since the date of 
his Bother 1 s death has been so univerBally distorted, it would 
seem that efforts were being made to cover something which 
happened during this intervening year. My guess would be that 
he lived with his Jewish godparents who supported him while 
he was preparing work for the Academy. When he failed to be 



adxitted at the end of a year, they put hi* out and nade him 
go to work. There is one bit of evidence for thie hypothesis, 
Kanisch, in his book, mentions in passing that when they were 
particularly destitute he went with Hitler to visit a well-to-do 
Jew whoa Hitler flaid was his father. The wealthy Jew would 
have nothing to do with hi* and sent him on his way again. There 
is scarcely a possibility that Hitler's father was a Jew, but 
Hanisch might easily have understood hin to say father when he 
said godfather. This would certainly make much more sense and 
would Indicate that Hitler had contact with his godparents 
before the visit and that they were fed up with hi* and would 
help hi* no further. 
Projection, 

Hitler's outstanding defense mechanism is one comnonly 

called projection . It is a technique by which the ego of an 

individual defends itself against unpleasant impulses, tendencies 

or characteristics by denying their existence in hiaself while 

he attributes then to others. Innumerable examples of this 

mechanism could be cited in Hitler's case, but a few will 

suffice for purposes of illustration! 

"In the last six years 1 had to stand 
intolerable things from states like 
Poland," 

"It must be possible that the German 
nation can live Its life... without being 

« 

constantly molested." 

. ■" 7 . 

/ ■ 
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"Social democracy. . .directs a bombardment 
of Ilea and calumnies towards the ad- 
versary who fleeaed mo fit dangerous, till 
finally the nerves of those who have been 
attacked give out and they for the sake 
of peace, bow down to the hated enemy. ■ 

"For this peace proposal of mine I was 
abused, and personally insulted. Mr. 
Chamberlain in fact spat upon no before 
the eyes of the world.*." 

"...It was in keeping with our own hnrmless- 
ness that England took the liberty of some 
day meeting our peaceful activity with the 
brutality of the violent egoist." 

X 

"...The outstanding features of Polish 
character were cruelty and lack of moral 
restraint." 

From a psychological point of view it is not too 
far-fetched to suppose that as the perversion developed and 
became more disgusting to Hitler* a ego, its demands were disowned 
and projected upon the Jew. By this process the Jew beceoe a 
symbol of everything "which Hitler hated in himself. Again, his 
own personal problems and conflicts were transferred from within 
himself to the external world where they assumed the proportions 
of racial and national conflicts. 

Forgetting entirely that for years he not only looked 
like a lower class Jew but was as dirty as the dirtiest and as 
great a social outcast, he now began to see the Jew as a 
source of all evil. The teachings of Schoenerer and Lueger 
helped to solidify and rationaliie his feelings and inner 
convictions. More and more he became convinced that the Jew 
was a great parasite on humanity which sucked its life-blood 
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aM if a nation was to become great it must rid itself of 
this pestilence. Translated back into personal tenia this 
would read* "my perversion la a parasite which sucks my 
life-blood and if I an to become great I must rid myself of 
this pestilence." then we see the connection between his 
sexual perversion and anti-Semitism, we can understand another 

a 

aspect of hia constant linking of syphilis with the Jew. These 
are the things which destroy nations and civilizations as a 
perversion destroys an individual. V 

'-v ! 

The greater the demands of his perversion became, 
the more he hated the Jews and the more he talked against them. 
Everything which was bad was attributed to then* Here was 
his political career in an embryo state. He now spent most of 
hia time reading books, attending political talks and reading 
newspapers in cafe houses. He hinaelf tells us in so many 
words that he skipped through this material and only took out 
\ .10 m parts which were useful to him. In other words, he 
was not reading and listening in order to become educated 
sufficiently to form a rational judgment of the problem* This 
would have been a violation of his earlier inhibition on 
thinking. He read only in order to find additional justifi- 
cation for his own inner feelings and conviction* and to 

* 

rationalize hia projections. He has continued this technique 
up to the present time. He does a great deal of reading on 
many diverse subjects but he never forms a rational opinion in 
the light of the Information but only pays attention to those 
parts which convince him that he was right to begin with. 
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tc*- evening he would return to his flophouse and 

■ 

harangue his associates with political and anti-Soul tic speeches 

until he became a joke. This, however, did not disturb hia 

too much. On the contrary, it seemed to act as a stimulant 

for further reading and the gathering of more arguments to 

prove hie point of view. It was as though in trying to convince 

others of the dangers of Jewish domination, he was really 

trying to convince himself of the dangers of being dominated 

by his perversion. Perhaps Hitler is really referring to his 

perversion when he writes: 

"During the long pre-war years of peace 
certain pathological features had cer- 
tainly appeared. ••There were many signs 
of decay which ought to have stimulated 
serious reflection." (MK, 515) 

The same may also be true when he sayat 

"How could the German people's political 
instincts become so toorbld? The question 
involved here was not that of a single 
symptom, but instances of decay which 
flared up now in legion* • .<*hich like 
poieonouB ulcers ate into the nation 
now here, now there • It seemed as 
though a continuous flow of poison was 
driven into the farthest blood vessels 
of this one- time heroic body by a mysterious 
power, so as to lead to ever more severe 
paralysis of sound reason and of the simple 
instinct of self-preservation. ■ (MK, 201) 

As titte went on the sexual stimulation of the Viennese 

environment seemed to aggravate the demands of his perversion. 

He suddenly became overwhelmed by the role that sex plays in 

the life of the lower classes and the Jews* Vienna became 



for hia "the symbol of incest" and he suddenly left It to seek 
refuge with hie ideal mother, Germany. But hia pre-war days 
in Munich were not different fron those he left behind in 
Vienna* His life was still one of extreme passivity and 
although we know little about them we can surmise that his 
days wore filled with inner troubles. 
The first World War - 

Under these circumstances, we can understand why he 
thanked God for the first World War. For him it represented 
an opportunity of giving up his individual war against himself 
in exchange for a national war in which he would have the 
help of others. It also represented to him, on an unconscious 
level, an opportunity of redeeming his mother and assuming a 
masculine role for himself. Even at that time we may suppose 
he had inklings that he would be the Great Redeemer. It was 
not only his mother he was going to redeem, but also himself. 

His advent in the German Army was really his first 
step in attempting to redeem himself as a social human being. 
No longer was he to be the underdog for he was Joining forces 

i i 

with those who were determined to conquer and become great. 
Activity replaced his earlier passivity to a large degree. 
Dirt, filth, and poverty were left behind and he could 
mingle with the chosen people on an equal footing. But for 
him this was not enough. As we have pointed out in an earlier 
section, he was not content to be as clean as the average 
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soldier. He had to go to the other extreme and become exceed - 
ingly clean. Whenever he returned from, the front he immediately 

DAM, . , / fr £fH%- 

aat down and scrupulously removed every speck of mud from his 
person, much to the amusement of hie comrade a • Mend, ale 
comrade during this time, relates an experience at the front 
when Hitler upbraided one of the other men for not keeping himself 

- 

clean ana called him a "manure pile", which sounds very much like 
a memory of himself in Vienna. 

During this period, as previously mentioned, hie passive 
feminine tendencies were finding an outlet in his abasive conduct 
toward his officers. It looks as though he had not progressed 
sufficiently far in his conquest of himself to maintain a wholly 
masculine role. But with the help of others and the guidance of # 
his respected officers he was making some progress toward what 
appeared to be a social adjustment. The final defeat of Germany, 

- 

however, upflet his well-laid plana and shattered his hopes and 
ambitions. 

The defeat of Germany,. 

nevertheless, it was this event which proved to be the 
turning-point in his life and determined that he would be an 
outstanding success rather than a total failure, Unconscious 
forces, some of which had been dormant for years, were now 
reawakened and upset his whole psychological equilibrium. His 
reaction to this event was an hysterical attack which manifested 
itself in uS^i^WHn. Although thThyeterical blindness 
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saved him from witnessing what be regarded as an intolerable 

t;*>+- -c**-*^ ^n^t t $ 
spectacle, it did not saver*** I to* the violent Wttonal 

reactions it aroused. These emotions, we nay 



similar to those which he had experienced as a child when he 
discovered his parents in intercourse. It seeos logical to 
suppose that at that tlae he felt his mother was being defiled 
before his eyes but in view of hi3 father* a power and brutality 
he felt himself utterly helpless to redeem her honor or to 
save her from future assaults. If this is true, we would 
expect that he swore secret vengeance against his father and, 
as has been shown, there is evidence to this effect. 

Now the same thing was happening again but instead 
of his real mother it was his ideal mother, Gernany, who was 
being betrayed, corrupted and humiliated and again he was 
unabls to cone to her rescue. A deep depression set in of 
which ha writes t 



"What now followed were terrible days 
and even worse nights. How I tnew that 
everything was lost. ..In those nights 
my hatred arose, the hatred against the 



rs 



originators of 

But again ht was weak and helpless—a blind cripple lying in 
hospital. He struggled with the problems 

■ 

■How shall our nation be freed from th* 
chains of this poisonous embrace?" 

i 

a 

It would seen that the more he thought about it, the more his 
iwHeUaeittHtttn that alf wTTJBt. He probably despised and 
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condemned himself for his weakness and as his hatred coatinnmil 
to rise in the face of this frustrate experience ha -rand 
and there j 

"To know neither rest nor peace until the 
November Criminals had been overthrown. . . ■ 



Undoubtedly his emotions were extremely violent and 
would serve as a powerful Motive for much of the retaliation 
which become a ao prominent in his later behavior. There are, 
however, many ways of retaliating which do not involve a 
complete upheaval and transformation of character such as we 

■ 

find in Hitler at this time. 

From our experience with patients we know that complete 
transformations of this kind usually take place only under 

■ 

circumstances of extreme duress which demonstrate to the individual 
that, his pre aant character structure is no longer tenable* Naturally 
we do not know exactly what went on in Hitler's mind during this 
period or bow he regarded his own position* We do know, however, 
that under such circumstance* very strange thoughts and fantasies 
pass through the minds of relatively normal people and that in 

t 

the case of neurotica, particularly "hen they have strong 
masochistic tendencies, these fantasies can become extremely 

absurd. Whatever t*e nature of these fantasias might have been, 

« 

we may be reasonably sure that they involved his own safety or 

■ 

well-being. Only a danger of this magnitude would ordinarily 
cause an indivlaws^ta rftffftjft 1 or re1 
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It may be nightmares will yield a clue. 

Vheae, it may be remembeeedc Renter on the theme of Jggf 
being attacked or subjected to indignities by another 



It ie not hia eother who la being attacked, but himself. When 
he wakes from these nightmares he acts as though he were 
choking. He gasps for breath and breaks out in a cold sweat. 
It is only with great difficulty that he can be quieted again 
because frequently there is an hallucinatory after-effect and 
he believes he sees the man in his bedroom. 

Under ordinary circumstances, we would be inclined 

• • • 

to interprete this as the result of an unconscious wish for 

• 

homosexual relations together with an ego revulsion against 
the latent tendency. This interpretation might apply to 
Hitler, too, for to some extent it seeae as though he reacted 
to the defeat of Germany as a rape of himself as well as of 
his symbolic mother. Furthermore, while he was lying helpless 
in the hospital, unable to see or to apeak, he could well have 
considered himself an easy object for a homosexual attack, 
•nan we remember, however, that for years he chose to live In 
a Vienna flophouse which was known to be inhabited by many 
homosexuals and later on associated with several notorious 
homosexuals, such as Hess and Roehm, we cannot feel that this 
form of attack, alone, would be sufficient to threaten his 
integrlty^^eucV'fl^extent that he would repudiate his 
former aeoX*Mc - : 
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A further clue to his thought! during, thin period 
■ay be found in hia great toedccupat ion with propaganda- which, 



* - • 

in his imagery is almost Bynonomous with poison. 

"Slogan after slogan rained down on our 
people 

"...the front was flooded with this poison. 1 " 

"♦.♦for the effect of its language on me 
was IDce that of spiritual vitriol..,! 
sometimes had to fight down the rage 
rising in me because of this concentrated 
solution of lies." 

This tvpe of imagery probably has a double significance. There 

is considerable evidence to show that as a child he believed 

that the man, during intercourse, injected poison into the 

woman which gradually destroyed her from within and finally 

brought about her death* This is not an uncommon belief in 

■ 

childhood and in view of the fact that his mother died from 
a cancer of the breast, after a long illness, the belief may 
have been more vivid and persisted longer in Hitler than in 
most children. On the other hand, the importance of poison 
in connection with hiB perversion ha3 already been considered. 
We know about his inhibitions against talcing certain substances 
into his mouth. These were not present during tha early days 
of his career but developed much later in connection with his 
transformed character. 

In view of all this it may not be too far-fetched 
to auppoaS^S'wlfll^Wwae fantasying ablrt what the victors 
Bight do to ^e^a6$iiehed when they arrived, his masochistic 
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and perverse tendencies cJn^uidd'up the thought that they , }/ f 

aight attack him and force hirf'to'eat dung and drink urine ' 
(a practice which, it is allegfcdj^ls fairly comon in Jteai ~ 



concentration camps). Interestingly enough, this idea Is 
incorporated In the colloquial expression "to eat the dirt 
of the victors And in his weakened and helpless condition 
he would be unable to ward off such an attack* Such an 
hypothesis gains credence when we review the behavior of Nazi 
troops in the role of conquerors. 
Transformation of character . 

Although a thought of this kind would have certain 
pleasurable aspects to a ■aeochiatic person, it would also 
arouse fear of consequences together with violent feelings 
of guilt and disgust- If the thought kept recurring at frequent 
intervals and refused to be suppressed, we can easily imagine 
that It might drive an individual Into such depths of despair 
that death would appear as the only solution. Hitler's fear 
of death has already been reviewed and it is possible that it 
was this alternative which shocked hi- out of his former self. 
Certain it is that in his public utterances, as well as la 
his actions, he attributes extraordinary powers to the fear 
of death. 

"I shall spread terror by the surprise 
employment of my measures. The important 
thing is the sudden shock of an over- 
r j . whelming fear x>£ A 





And in MEIN KAUfT he tolls ua^that: 




"In the end, only the<LUTg»-;for self- ^ 5 
preservation will eteraall/ succeed* f¥&m$$Jf 
Under its pressure so-called 'humanity' r 
as the expression of a mixture of stupidity, 
cowardice, and Imaginary superior intelli- 
gence, will nelt like snow under the March 



Sentiments of this sort suggest rather strongly that he was 

brought face to face with the prospect of hie own death and 

that in order to save himself he had to rid hiueelf of a bad 

conscience as well as the dictates of the intellect. The 

following quotations illustrate his attitude towards conscience 

and the need of rendering it inactive: 

"Only when the time comes when the race 
is no longer overshadowed by the con- 
sciousness of its own guilt, then it will 
find internal peace and external energy 
to cut down regardleBBly and brutally the 
wild shoots, and to pull up the weeds." 

"Conscience is a Jewish invention. It is 
a blemish like circumcision.*' 

"I am freeing men from the restraints of 
an intelligence that has taken charge | 
from the dirty and degrading modifications 
of a chimera called conscience and 



morality 



• 



» 



And of the intellect he sayst 

"The intellect has grown autocratic and 
has become a disease of life." 

"We must distrust the intelligence and 
the conscience and must place our faith 
in our instincts.* 

Having r^p^fetta^eW^wo important hunan functions, 
he was left almost entfrelr dt the mency of his passions, 



< 
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instinct e and unconscious desires. At the crucial 
these forces surged to the fore in the form of 
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In which an inner voice informed hi* that htt 
to redeem the German people and lead them to greatness. This, 
for hin, was a new view of life. It opened new vistas to him 
particularly in connection with himself. Hot only did it 
confirm the vague feeling he had had since childhood, namely, 

that he was the "Chosen Quo" and under the protection of 

■ 

Providence, but also that he had been saved for a divine 
mission. This revelation served to crystallise his personality 
on a new pattern. He writes: 

"In the hours of distress, when others 
despair, out of apparently harmless 
children, there shoots suddenly heroes 
of death-defying determination and icy 
coolness of reflection. If this hour of 
trial had never come, then hardly anyone 
would ever have been able to guess that 
* a young hero is hidden in the beardless - . 
boy. Nearly always such an impetus is 
needed in order to call genius into action. 
Fate's hammer-stroke, which then throws 
the one to the ground, suddenly strikes 
steel in another, and while now the shell 
of everyday life is broken, the erstwhile 
nuoleus lies open to the eyes of the 
astonished world." 

In another place he writes* 

"A fire had been lighted, and out of its 
flames there was bound to come some day 
the sword which was to regain the freedom 
of tha Germanic Siegfried and the life of j 
the German nation. " 
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How, one may ask, waa it-possible for a person with 

Hitler's past life and abMittal tendencies to take tills 

ca;l . TZ -^ .'J.tX 

seriously? The answer is relatively simple. He believed it 
because he wanted to believe it— in fact, had to believe it in 
order to save himself. All the unpleasantries of the past he 
now interpreted as part of a great design. Just as it was Fate 
which ordained he should be born on the Austrian side of the 
border, so it was Pate which sent bin to Vienna to suffer 
hardships in order to take the "milk-sop out of hia by giving 
him Dame Sorrow as a foster-mother" and "kept hia at the front 
where any negro could shoot him down when be could have rendered 
a jauch more worthwhile service elsewhere, " and ao it was probably 
Fate which decreed his past life and tendencies. These were 
the crosses he had to bear in order to prove his mettle. He 

night have been speaking about himself when be said of Germanyt 

• 

"...if this battle should not come, never 
would Germany win peace, Germany would 
decay and at the best would sink to ruin 
like a rotting corpse. But that is not 
our destiny. We do not believe that this 
misfortune which today our God sends over 
Germany has no meaning i it 1b surely the 
scourge which should and shall drive us 
to new greatness, to a new power and glory ..." 

Before this new greatness, power and glory could be 

~* achieved, however, it was necessary to conquer the misfortune. 

The Basfortune. in Hitler's case, so he prowably thought, was 

the emotional identification he had made with his mother during 

CAN?**! "71 




childhood. Hel'had'uied thia^iT'reer^sl^onn for his personality 
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it who responsible ¥dr Us "hum/mity*'. But it also carried 
with it a passive, naaochifftic form of adJuttaent^iSS, instead 

□ATI . £ 

of leading to greatness as He had hoped, had carried Mm to 
the brink of degradation, humiliation and self-destruction. 
It exposed him to untold dangers which were no longer compatible 
with self-preservation. Consequently, If he were to survive he 
must rid himself not only of his conscience and intellect but 
of all the traits which were associated with false "hulBanity ,, . 
In its place he must set a personality which was in keeping 
with the "Law of Mature 1 ". Only after he had achieved this^ 
transformation could he feel safe from attack. To overcome 
his weakness and to grow strong became the dominant motive of 
his life. 

"...feels the obligation in accordance with 
the Eternal Will that dominates this universe 
to promote the victory of the better and 
stronger, and to demand the submission of 
the worse and weaker." 

"A strong or generation will drive out the 
weaklings because in its ultimate form 
the urge to live will again and again 
break the ridiculous fetters of a So- 
called 'humanity' of the individual, 
so that its place will be taken by the 
•humanity of nature 1 , which destroys 
weakness in order to give its place 
to strength. • 

- 

If our hypothesis concerning his mental processes 
while he lay helpless in Pasewalk Hospital is correct, we may 
that in order *K**fttrttfti fears he sometimes imagined 



himself as a person wtKrfer eorpasse£ his enemies in all the 
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"virile" qualities. Under these circumstances he could conquer 
hifl enemies and do to the* what he now feared they would do 
to him. This is, of course, pure wishful thinking, but 
evidently this play of imagery yielded him so much pleasure 
that he unconsciously identified himself with this super-man 
inage. We would guest! that it was at the moment when this 
mechanism, which ie known as "Identification with the Aggressor", 
operated, that the aforementioned hallucination was produced. 
He was no longer the weak and puny individual who was exposed 
to all kinds of attacks and indignities. On the contrary, be 
was fundamentally more powerful than all the others. Instead 
of bis being afraid of thaw, they should be afraid of him. 

The image Hitler created was a form of compensation 
for his own inferiorities, insecuritiee and guilts. Consequently 

the image negated all his former qualities and turned them 

• - — »- * - 

into their oppoeites and to the same degree. All the human 
qualities of love, pity, sympathy and compassion were interpreted 
as weaknesses and disappeared in the transformation. 

• ■ 

■All passivity, all inertia... (became) 
senseless, inimical to life." 

"The Jewish Christ-creed with its 
effeminate pity-ethics." 

"Unless you are prepared to be pitiless 
you will get nowhere." 

In their place we find what Hitler's warped mind conceived to 

be the super-masculine viewi 



"•••if ft people is to become free it 
needs pride and willpower, defiance, . 
hate, hate and one* again hate." Z<*if 




"Brutality is respected^ Brutality 
physical strength. Tfie plain nan in the 
street respects nothing but brutal strength 
and ruthlessnese." 

"We want to be the supporters of the dicta- 
torship of national reason , of national 
energy , of national - brutality and resolution*' 



When the "Identification with the Aggressor" uechaniaBi 
is used, however, there ia no conscious struggle within the 
personality in which the new personality gradually overcones 
the old one. The identification takes place outside the reala 
of consciousness and the individual suddenly feels that he is 
this new person. There is no process of integration or assimil- 
ation. The old personality is automatically suppressed and 
its characteristics are projected onto some external object 
against which the new personality can carry on the struggle. 
In Hitler's case, all his undesirable characteristics were 
projected onto the Jew. To Hitler he became Evil incarnate 
and responsible for all the world's difficulties, just as 
Hitler's earlier femininity now appeared to him to be the 
source of all hie personal difficulties. This projection 
was relatively easy for him to make inaanuch as in his 
Vienna days the Jew had becone for him the symbol of sex, 
disease and his perrereion^Now another load of undajaijcakle 



qualities was poured upon his head with the result that Hitler 




now hated and despised the Taw with the 
he hated hie former self f Y ' j ' 5 ; <*f r^.'f 
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Obviously, HI tl« could not rationalise hie projection 
as long ab he etood by himself as a single Individual, nor 



he combat the Jew single-handed , For this he needed a 
group which would fit the picture he had created. He found 
this in defeated Germany as a whole. At the close of the war 
it was in a position almost identical with his own before the 
transformation had taken place. It, too, was weak and exposed 
to further attack and humiliation. It, too, had to be prepared 
to eat the dirt of the conquerors and during the inflation 
period it, too, was confused, passive and helpless. It, 
therefore, made an excellent symbol of his earlier self and 
Hitler again Bhifted his personal problems to a national and 
racial scale where he could deal with then more objectively. 
Providence had "given 11 him the spark which transformed him 
over-night. It was now his mission to transform the remainder 
of the German people by winning them to hie view of life and 
the New Order. The Jews now played the same role in the life 
of Germany as hie effeminate, masochistic and perverse adjust- 
ment had played in his own life. He now resolved to be core a 
politician. 

Many writers have expressed the opinion that Hitler' e 
anti-SemitiSB is Motivated primarily by its great propaganda 

* a • 

value. Undoubtedly, anti-Semitism is the most powerful weapon 
in his propaganda arsenal and Htt£e*;4# wel f V lj a/are of it. He 

has even expressed the opinion on sewftaJ, x»$casiona, that the 

P**tt£«.:j fit 
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Jews would make Germany rich. All ouj^^nf orient ■ who fciew Ma 

wall, however, agree that this is superficial . and that uode^SSlt^C- 



he has a sincere hatred for the Jews and J«f*tf u fhlff 

is in complete agreement with our hypothesis. We do not deny 

that he often uses anti-Semitism propegandistically when it 

aults his purpose. He do maintain, however, that behind this 

superficial motivation is a much deeper one which is largely 

unconscious. Just as Hitler bad to exterminate his former self 

in order to get the feeling of being great and strong, so must 

,>Germany exterminate the Jews if it is to attain its new glory. 

Both are poisons which slowly destroy the respective bodies and 

bring about death, 

"All great cultures of the past perished 
only because the originally creative 
race died off through blood-poisoning." 



■ 
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• • .alone the loss of purity of the, blood 
destroys the inner happiness forever; it 
eternally lowers man, and never again can 
its consequences be renoved from body and 
mind." 

The symbolism in those quotations is obvious and the frequency 
with which they recur in his speaking and writing bears testimony 
to their great importance in his thinking and feeling processes. 

■ 

It would seen from this that unconsciously he felt that if he 
succeeds in ridding himself of hie personal poison, his 
effeminate and perverse tendencies as symbolised in the Jew> 
then he would achieve personal immortality. 
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In hie treatment of the Jews we see the "Llantification 
with the Aggressor" mechanism at wbrk. He 1b now praoticin* 'fSO 
on the Jews in reality the things he feared the victors night 

• 

do to him in fantasy. From this be derives a manifold satis- 
faction. First, it affords him an opportunity of appearing 
before the world as the pitiless brute he imagines himself to 
be; second, it affords him an opportunity of proving to himself 
that he is as heartless and brutal as he wants to be (that he 
can really take it)j third, in eliminating the Jews he uncon- 
sciously feels that he is ridding himself, and Germany, of the 
poison which is responsible for all difficulties? fourth, as 
the masochist he really ia f he derives a vicarious pleasure from 
the suffering of others in whom he can see himself j fifth, he 
can give vent to his bitter hatred and contempt of the world 
in general by using the Jew as a scapegoat; and sixth, it' 

pays heavy material and propagandistic dividends. 

I 

lajyly political career. 

Armed with tiiie new view of life Hitler sought for 
opportunities to put his resolve to become a politician into 
effect and start on the long road which would redeem Germany 
and lead her to new greatness and glory. This was not easy 
in post-war Germany which was now engaged in violent internal 
strife. He remained in the ResePte<*r«wfor a time where he 
engaged in his "first political a«tt*iS7 N — that of spying on 
hie comrades. Hie duties 



were to mingle with the man in J 





barracks and engage then in political 
who voiced opinions with a Communistic flavor he reported t£$ SO. 
hls superior officers. Later, when the off***tera were ' 



to trial, it was his Job to take the witness stand and give 

* 

the testimony which would send these comrades to their death. 
This was a severe trial for his new character but he carried 
it off in a brazen and unflinching manner. It must have given 

r 

him tremendous satisfaction to find that he actually could play 
this new role in such an admirable fashion. Wot long afterwards 
it was discovered that he had a talent for oratory and he was 
rewarded for his services by being promoted to instructor. The 
new Hitler, the embryo Fuehrer, waB beginning to pay dividends. 

"Identification with the Agressor" is, at best, an 
unstable form of adjustment. The individual always has a vague 

feeling that something is not just as it should be, although he 

- ■•»-• . . • ■- — j . 



is not aware of ite origins. Nevertheless, he feels insecure 

* 

in his new role and in order to rid himself of his uneasiness 
he must prove to himself, over and over again, that he is really 
the type of person he believes himself to be. The result is 
a snow-ball effect. Every brutality must be followed by a 
greater brutality, every violence by a greater violence, every 
atrocity by a greater atrocity, every gain in power by a 
greater gain in power, and so on down the line. Unless this 
is achieved successfully, the individual begins to feel insecure 

and doubts concerning his borrowed character begin to creep in 
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together with feelings of guilt reosrdltg his shortcomings. 
This in the key to an understanding of *Ii tier's actions since 
the beginning of hiB political activities -to tKe preseM; day. 
This effect has not escaped the attention of non-psychological 
observers. Francois-Ponce t, for example , writes in the" French 
Yellow Bookt 

"The Chancellor chafes Qgai.net oil these 
disappointments with indignant impatience. 
Far from conducing hi» to moderation, these 
obstacles irritate him. He is aware of the 
enormous blunder which the anti-Jewish per- 
secutions of last November have proved to 
be; yet, by a contradiction which is part 
of the dictator's psychological make-up, he 
is Bald to be preparing to enter upon a 
merciless struggle againBt the Church and 
Catholicism* Perhaps he thus wishes to 
wipe out the memory of past violence with 
fresh violence. (p. 49) 

The mechanise feeds on itself and must continue to grow in order 

to maintain itself. Since it has no real foundations to support 

it, the individual can never quite convince himself that he is 

secure and need fear no longer. The result is that he can 

brook no delays but must plunge ahead on his mad career* 

Hitler's political oareer shows these tendencies to 

a marked degree. Scarcely had be affiliated himself with the 

group which had founded the Party than he connived to get 

control over it. Then followed a rapid expansion of membership, 

the introduction of terror, a series of broken promises, col- 

luslons and betrayals. Ea4fc..torw#it;h** ;fresh gelne and new 



power, but the pace was still to*.; slew to satUfy hi*. In 
1925 he believed himself to be strong enough to undertake a 

■ ;v:: ■ ^ttr? 
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Putsch and Baize the reins of gowttfuoeat. The PutBohfailed 
end Hitler' o conduct during it ha 8 been the subject ofSuth $$L 
There are a number of versioW concerning what*** 



happened. Some report that when the troops fired on then 

« 

Hitler fell to the ground and crawled through an alley which 
carried hia to safety while Ludendorff , Roehn and Goering 
inarched ahead* Some claim that he stumbled, others that he 
waa knocked down by his bodyguard who was killed* The Nazi 
version Is that he stopped to pick up a small child who had 
run out into the street and been knocked downl Years later 

« 

they produced a child on the anniversary of the event to prove 
the story 1 

From a psychological point of view it would appear 

* 

that he turned coward on this occasion and that he did fall 

down and crawl away from the scene of activities, although 

" * ..... ,. 

he had usurped considerable power and had reason to have faith 
In his new character, it seems unlikely that it was sufficient 
for him to actually engage the recognised authority in physical 

combat. Hie attitude towards recognised superiors and authority 

• 

in general would make such a direct attack improbable . Further- 
more, his reactions after his escape would seem to indicate 
that his new role had temporarily failed. He went into a 
deep depression and was restrained from committing suicide 
only by constant reassurance?. 1 MH6le> he. w*#^ taken to Landeherg 
prison he went on a hunger strike and refused to? eat for three 

Ar < & t 
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I, This was his response to being placed agajgjji - y 

posiUon of the vanquished* Perhaps Memories of his fantafie 



in the hospital were returning to harass ££m\ It was only 
after he discovered that his jailers were not unkindly disposed 
to him that he permitted himself to be persuaded to take food* 
During his stay in Landsberg he became much quieter, 
Ludecke says: 

"Landsberg had done him a world of good. 
Gone from his manner wee the nervous 
Intensity which formerly had been his 
most unpleasant characteristic." 

It was during this period that he wrote MEIN KAMPJ and we may 

suppose that his failure in the Putsch made it necessary for 

him to take a fresh inventory and integrate his new character 

more firmly. He resolved, at this time r not to try another 

Putsch in the future but to gain the power by legal means alone I 

In other words, he would nofc participate again in an open* 

conflict with the recognized authority. 

His rise to power. . 

It is scarcely necessary for us to trace the history 

of his rise to power and his actions after he achieved it, 

• 

They all follow along the same general pattern we have outlined. 
Each successful step served to convince him that he was the 
person he believed himself to be but brought no real sense of 
security. In order to attain this he had to go a step higher 
and give additional proof that he was not deluding himself* 



In* 




every recognized virtue was turned into ft 

i. . 

weakness. Even after he became the uWieputed leader 
nation, he could not rest in peace* He projected his own 
insecurities onto the neighboring atatee and then demanded that 
they bow to hie power. As long as there waa a nation or a 
combination of nations more powerful than Germany , he could 
never find the peace and security he longed for. It was 
inevitable that this course would lead to war because only 
by that means could he crush the threat and prove to himself 
that he need no longer be afraid. It was also inevitable that 
the war would be as brutal and pitiless as possible for only 

• * 

in this way could he prove to himself that he was not 
in his choaen course but was made of stuff becoming to his 
conception of what a victor should be. 



Although space will not permit a detailed analy«i» 
of the operation of the various psychological streams ve have 
enumerated, in the determination of hi a everyday behavior, a 
few have arouBed sufficient speculation to warrant a place 
in our study. One of the outstanding of these is hie rages, 
most writers have regarded these as temper-tantrums, his 
reaction to minor frustrations and deprivations. On the 
surface they appear to be of this nature and yet, when we 
study his behavior carefully, we^find that when he is 
confronted by a real frustration or deprivation, suoh as 
failure to be elected to the Preaidency or being 
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the Chancellorship, his behavior ia exactly the opposite. He 

ISM ' ■ ' 

is very cool and quiet. He is disappointed but not enraged. 

Instead of carrying on like a spoiled c^ld, he begin* ^ed^ate^//^ 

to ley plana for a new aaaault. Heiden, his biographer, describe* 

hia characteristic pattern as follows t 

N tfhen others after a defeat would hare gone 
hone despondently, consoling themselves 
with the philosophic reflection that it 
was no use contending against adverse circum- 
stances, Hitler delivered a second and a third 
assault with sullen defiance. When others 
after a succeaa would have become more cautious, 
because they would not dare put fortune to the 
proof too often and perhaps exhaust it, Hitler 
persisted and staked a bigger claim on Destiny 
with every throw." 

This does not sound like a person who would fly into a rage at 
a trifle* 

Nevertheless, we know that he does fly into these 
rages and launches into tirades on very slight provocation. - If 
we examine the causes of these outbursts, we almost invariably 
find that the trigger which sets them off 1b something which 
he considers to be a challenge of hia super-nan personality. 
It may be a contradiction, a criticism or even a doubt concerning 
the truth or wisdom of something he has said or done, or it 
might be a slight or the anticipation of opposition. Even 
though the subject may be trifling or the challenge only by 
Implication, or even wholly imagined, he feels called upon to 
display his primitive charac^r^ r . t Krs^9Q4,s-^oncet has also 
detected and described this reaction* He writesi 



u "Those who surround him are the first to 




admit that he nfjvthJLnkfl: hi*mwlf rinfallible 
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"and invincible. Tha* v«*plains why 
he can ho longer bear either criticise 
or contradiction. To contradict him ia 0 
in his eyes a crime of 'lese-majeste' ; j 
opposition to hie plan ^ fro* whatever SsZ ' 

aide it may cone, is a definite sacrilege,* /?A^ 
to which the only reply ie an immediate f+S 
and striking display of his omnipotence." 

As eoon aa hia display has ssrved its purpose and cowed hia 

listeners into submission, it ie turned off aa suddenly as it 

was turned on. How great 1b the insecurity which demands such 

constant vigilance and apprehensionl 

Fear of domination . 

We find this same insecurity at work when he is meeting 

new people and particularly those to whoa he secretly feels 

inferior in some way. Earlier in our study wo had occasion to 

point out that his eyes had taken over a diffuse sexual function. 

When he first meets the person he fixates him with his eye© as 

though to bore through the other person. There is a peculiar 

glint in them on these occasions which many have interpreted as 

an hypnotic quality. To be sure, he uses then in such a way and 

tries to over-power the other person with them. If he turns his 

eyes away, Hitler keeps his fixated directly on him or her but 

if the other person returns this gaze Hitler turns his away and 

looks up at the ceiling as long as the interview continues. 

It is as though he were matching hiB power ageinat theirs. If 

he succeeds in overpowering the other person, he rudely follows 

up his advantage. If, however, the other- person refuses to 

succumb to his glance, he avoid*, t^poasibility^fcf succumbing 
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to theirs. Likewise, he is unable to natch wits wittj, another 
person in a straightforward argument^ ... Ue will expre'sa^his^ 

opinion at length but he will not defend it on logical grounds. 

i 

Stressor saysi 

. - — 

rt He is afraid of logic. Like a woman 
he evades the issue and ends by throwing 
in your face an argument entirely reiaote 
from what you were talking about." 

We might suspect that even on this territory he cannot expose 
himself to a possible defeat which would mar the image he 
has of himself. He is, in fact, unable to face real opposition 
on any ground. He cannot speak to a group in which he senses 
opposition but walks out on his audience. He has run out of 
meetings with Ludendorff , Gregor Str&sser, Bavarian Industrl- 
alista, and many others, because he could not risk the possi- 
bility of appearing in an inferior light or expose himself to 

i 

a possible domination by another person. There is reason to 
suppose that his procrastination is not so much a matter of 
laziness as it is a fear of coming to grips with a difficult 
problem. Consequently, he avoids it as long as possible and 
it is only when the situation has become dangerous and disaster 
lies ahead that his "inner voice" or intuition communicates 
with him and tells him what course he should follow. Most 
of his thinking is carried on subconsciously which probably 
accounts for his ab^lty to penetrate difficult problems and 
time his moves. Psychological experiments in this field s 



to indicate that on this level 'tin. Individ 



a often able to 
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solve very complex problems which are impossible for him^bn^ ^it^ 
the level of conacioueness. Wheievi^f >e ' turn in studying /pjfa f fif 
Hitler's behavior patterns we find the spectre of possible 
defeat and humiliation as one of his dominant motivations, 

■ 

Elonunents. 

His paosion for constructing huge buildings , stadia, 
bridges, road3, etc, can only be interpreted as attempts to 
compensate for his lack of confidence. The** ax* tangible 
proofs of his greatness which are designed to impress himself 
as well as others. Just as he must be the greatest man in all 
the world, so he has a tendency to build the greatest and 
biggest of everything. Most of the structures he has erected 
he regards as temporary buildings , They are, to his way of 
thinking, on a par with ordinary mortals. The permanent 
buildings he plans to construct later on. They will be much 
larger and grander and will be designed to last at least a 
thousand years. In other words, these are befitting monuments 
to himself who plans on ruling the German people for that 
period of time through his new view of life. 

It Is alBO Interesting to note the frequency with 
which he uses giganUo pillars in all his buildings. Host 
of the buildings are almost surrounded by them and he places 
them In every conceivable place. Since pillars of this sort 
are almost uiiiverse^^bihrfidefW^to be phallic symbols, we 
may regard the also and fW^iBttcy as to 

compensate for his own Impotence. His huge pageants serve a 

DY A.. . * . . ' i 
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Oratory . fev fi * ti** 

No study of Hitler would be complete without nanUorS? 



lug hie oratory talents. Hie extraordinary gift for swaying 

large audiences has contributed, perhaps more than any other 

single factor, to hia success and the partial realization of 

hie ideal* In order to understand the power of his appeal, 

we must be cognizant of the fact that for hia the masses 

are fundamentally feminine in character. To Uanfstaangl and 

other informants he has frequently said. "Die iiasse 1st ain 

Weib", and in KJSIN KAKPF he writes: 

"The people, in an overwhelming majority, 
are so feminine in their nature and atti- 
tude that their activities and thoughts 
are motivated lass by sober consideration 
than by feeling and sentiment." 

In other words, his unconscious frame of reference, when 
addressing a huge audience, is fundamentally that of talking 
to a woman. 

In spite of this, his insecurities assert themselves. 
He never is the first speaker on the program. He must always 
have a speaker precede him who warms up the audience for him. 
Sven then ho is nervous and Jittery when he gets up to speak. 
Frequently he has difficulty in finding words with which to 
begin. He is trying to get the Tee I" of the audience. If 
it "feels" favorable, he starts in a rather cautious manner. 

His tone of voice is quite normal and he heals with his 

K.\**r: , 

material in a fairly objective manner* Bot as he proceeds 
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hio voice begins to rise and his tempo increasejgl^If Jfe^ 

response of the audience is good. His voice become* louder,^^ ^ ^jp^ 

and louder and the tempo faster and faster. By this time 

all objectivity hse disappeared and passiou has taken complete 

possession of hi*. The mouth which can never utter a fragment 

of profanity off the speaker's platform now pours forth a 

veritable stream of curses, foul names, villif ication and 

hatred. Hanfstaengl compares the development of a Hitlerian 

speech with the development of a Wagnerian theme which mey 

account for Hitler's love of Wagnerian music and the inspiration 

he derives from it. 

This steady stream of filth continues to pour forth 
until both he and the audience are in a frenzy. When he stops 
ha is on the verge of exhaustion. His breathing is heavy and 
uncontrolled and he is wringing wet with perspiration, tony 
writers have commented on the sexual components in hit 
and some have described the climax as a veritable orgasm. 
Heyst writest 

"In his speeches we hear the suppressed 
voice of passion and wooing which is 
taken from the language of love; he 
utters a cry of hate and voluptuousness, 
a spasm of violence and cruelty. All 
those tones and sounds are taken from 
the back-streets of the instincts; 
they remind us of dark impulses repressed 
too long." 



And Hitler himself say 



SSfF/ErA-nriN 



■Passion alonp.w^UL give to him, who 
is chosen by' her, the words that, 
beats of^hs^por, axe able to open the 
doors to the heart of a people 1 
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Undoubtedly, he uses speaking as a means of talking himself. . Ir 
into the super-man role and of living 1 ^ the role of - . . 



"Identification with the Aggressor" » He carefully builds up 
imposing enemies— Jews, Bolsheviks, capitalists, democracies, 
etc., in order to demolish them without mercy (these are all 
inventions of the Jews to his way of thinking and consequently 

m 

In attacking any one of them he is fundamentally attacking 
the Jews), Under these circumstances, he appears to the naive 
and unsophisticated listener as the Great Redeemer of Germany • 

But this is only one side of the picture. On the 
other side we have the sexual attack which, in his case, is of 
a perverse nature. It finds expression in his speaking but 
due to the transformation of character overything appears in 
the reverse. The steady stream of filth he pours on the heads 
of his "feminine" audience is the reverse of his masochistic 
perversion which finds gratification in having women pour 
their "filth" on him. Even the function of the physical organs 
is reversed. The mouth which, under ordinary circumstances, 
is an organ of injection and is surrounded with inhibitions 
and prohibitions, now becomes the organ through which filth 
is ejected. Hitler' s j speaking has been aptly described as 
a "verbal diarrhea". Rauschnlng describes it as an oral 

It is probably this uncon^^sexual^ element in his 



speaking which holds such a fascination for many people. 
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A word nay be added in conoepWon with the CQmJeat 

(Sf 5'ri-J . ST/"** 

of hie speeches. Straeser subs it uj> A wy concisely when 



he sayst 

■ 

"Hitler responds to the vibrations of 
the huiian heart with the delicacy of a 
seismograph*, enabling hia, with a 
certainty with which no conscious gift 
could endow him, to act as a loudspeaker 
proclaiming the most secret desires, the 
least permissible instincts, the suffer- 
ings and personal revolts of a whole 
nation." 

i 

We are now in a position to understand how this is possible 
for him. In regarding hie audience as fundamentally feminine 
in character, his appeal is directed at a repressed part of 
their personalities. In many of the German people there seeos 
to be a strong feminine-masochistic tendency which is usually 
covered over by more "virile" characteristics but which finds 

■ 

partial gratification in submissive behavior, discipline, 
sacrifice, etc. Nevertheless, it does seem to disturb them 
and they try to compensate for it by going to the other 

• 

extreme of courage, pugnaciousness, determination, etc. ttost 
Germans are unaware of this hidden part of their personal- 
ities and would deny its existence vehemently if such an 
insinuation is made. Hitler, however, appeals to it directly 
and he is in an excellent positic^to know what goes on in 



that 



region because in him this Side of his pwrVonallty was 



| ■ not only conscious but dominant throughemt h£fl earner life. 

v or 
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Furthermore , these tendencies wore fte.more intense in h±p*^ 
than in the average person and ha had a batter opportunity 



of observing their operation. In addressing an audience in ^<4$jTp. 
this way he need only dwell on the longings, ambitions, hopes 
and desires of his earlier life in order to awaken these hidden 
tendencies io his listeners. This he does with inordinate 
skill* In this way he is able to arouse the same attitudes 
and emotions in his listeners that he himself now experiences 
in connection with this type of adjustment, and is able to 
direct these into the sane channels that he has found useful. 
Thus he is able to win then to his nam view of life which 
sets a premium on brutality, ruthlessness, dominance, determ- 
ination, etc., and which frowns upon all the established 
human qualities. The key throughout will be to strive to be 
what you are not and to do your best to exterminate that 
which you are. The behavior of the German armies has been 
an outstanding manifestation of this contradiction. To the 
psychologist it seems as though the brutality expressed 
towards the people of the occupied countries is motivated 
not only by a desire to prove to themselves that they are 
what they are not, but also by a vicarious masochistic gratif- 
ication which they derive from an identification with their 
victims. On the whole, one could say 4*Afi*ar. a^P, German 
troops what Rauschnlng said of Hitler a 

Ch ~w,:.!\ ... 
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on brutality and rutalesarujis'a tiio deeolation 
of a forced and artificial litaunaaity, riot 
the amorality of the genuine brute, which 
has after all something of the power of a /,f u >^ 
natural force." fp. 
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Aa the tide of battle Trtmis against Hitler it nay 
be well to consider very briefly t*a possibilities of hifr^J^ 
future behavior and the effect that each would have on thw^**"/*^ 

■ 

German people aa well as on ourselves. 

only a remote possibility since, as far as we know, he i3 in 
fairly good health except for his stomach ailment which is, 
in all probability, a psychosomatic disturbance* The effect 
such an event would have on the German people would depend 
on the nature of the illness which brought about his death. 
If he would die from whooping cough, mumps, or some other 
ridiculous disease, it would be a material help in breaking 
the myth of his supernatural origins* 

2. Hither might seek rofitfe jfl a ng^l country. 
This is extremely unlikely in view of hie great concern about 
hia immortality. Nothing would break the myth more effectively 
than to have the leader run away at the critical moment. Hitler 
knows this and has frequently condemned the Kaiser for his 
flight to Holland at the close of the last war. Hitler might 
want to escape as he has escaped from other unpleasant situs- 

* 

tiono, but it seems almost certain that he would restrain 
himself. 

3. Hitler may get killed in battle . This is a real 
possibility, When he is convinced that he cannot win, he may 
lead his troops into battle and exfi^ilfcltel^ejK'the fearless 
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fanatical leader. Thin would be most undesirable from 



our point of view because hi!? death would aerve a/ an example 

to his followers to fight on with fanatical, death-defying 3£l. t$W 

determination to the bitter end. This would be what Hitler 

would want for ho has predicted that: 

"We shall not capitulate... do, never. 
We may be destroyed, but if we are , we 
shall drag a world with us... a world 
in flames. 1 * 



♦ 



"But even if we could not conquer then, 
we should drag half the world into 
destruction with us and leave no one to 
triumph over Germany. There will not 
be another 1918." 

At a certain point he could do more towards the achievement 
of this goal by dying heroically than he could by living. 
Furthermore, death of this kind would do more to bind the 
German people to the Hitler legend and insure his Immortality 
than eny other course he could pursue. 

4. Hitler may be asaaosinated . Although Hitler is 
extremely well protected there is a possibility that someone 
may assaflflinate him. Hitler ie afraid of thie poseibility 
and has expressed the opinion that: 

"His own friends would one day Btab him 
mortally in the back... And it would be 
Just before the last and greatest victory, 
at the monent of supreme tension. Once 
more Hagen would slay Siegfried. Once 
more Hermann the Liberator would be murdered 
by his own kinsmen. The eternal destiny of 
the German nation must be fulfilled yet again, 
for the last time." 

This possibility too, would be undesi'rabii fcfiifQMr point of 7 
view inasmuch as it would make a martyr; of fcii ; and //strengthen 
the legend, m a; ; t , , , 
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It lould be even more lindesirable if the aeaaeain 
were a Jew for this would convince German people of Hitler^s /y**t^ 
Infallibility and atrengthen the fanaticiem of the German troops 
and people. Needlese to say, it would be followed by the 
complete extermination of all Jewa in Germany and the occupied 

■ 

countries. 

5. Hitler may fro insane . Hitler haa many charac- 
teristics which border on the schizophrenic. It ia possible 
that when faced with defeat hia psychological atructure may 
collapae and leave him at the mercy of his unconscious forces. 
The posaibllitiea of auch an outcome diminiah as he becomes 
older, but they should not be entirely excluded. This would 
not be an undesirable eventuality from our point of view since 
it would do much to undermine the Hitler legend in the wdnda 
of the German people. 

This aeeos unlikely in view of the unique position Hitler holds 
in the minde of the German people. Froa all the evidence it 
would seen that Hitler alone Is able to rouee the troope, ae 
well as the people, to greater efforts and aa the road becomea 

■ 

more difficult thia ahould be an important factor. One could 
imagine, however, that aa defeat approaches Hitler' a behavior 
may become more and more neurotic and reach a point where it 
would be well for the military tf ^Wp? f h jy ^ I* thia caae, 

however, the Gerwan people would prodeMj never know about it. 

' ""■ • -'it 
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point of view because it would puncture 
and invincible leader. 

The only other possibility in this connection would 
be that the German military should decide, in the face of defeat, 
that it might be wiser to dethrone Hitler and set up a puppet 
government to sue for peace. This would probably cause great 
internal Btrife in Germany. What the ultimate outcome might 
be would depend largely on the manner in which it was handled 
and what was done with Hitler. At the present time the possi- 
bility Beems extremely remote. 

7. flitter nay faljl into our hands. This is the most 
unlikely possibility of all. Jtnowing his fear of being placed 
in the role of the vanquished, we can imagine that he would do 

his utmost to avoid such a fate. From our point of view it 

• - • • . ... 

would not be undesirable. 

8. Kitler mlfiht coamit suicide. This is the most 
plaUBible outcome. Hot only has he frequently threatened to 

. commit suicide, but from what we know of his psychology it is 
the most likely possibility. It is probably true that he has 
an inordinate fear of death, but being an hysteric he could 
undoubtedly screw himself up .into the super-man oharacter and 
perform the deed. In all probability, however, it would not 
be a simple suicide. He has much too Anion of the dramatic for 
that and since immortality is one of his dominant motives we 
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imagine that he would stage the moet draaatic and effective 
death scene he could possibly thinfc, ef„ Hn knows hcrv tr/lstifd J^f "** 
the people to him and if he cannot hare the bond 111 life he will V tf* 
certainly do his utmost to achieve it In death. He might even 
engage some other fanatic . to do the final killing at his orders. 

Hitler has already envisaged a death of thin kind, for 
he has said to Rauschning: 

■ 

"Yes, in the hour of supreme peril I must 
aacrifice myself for the people." 

This would be extremely undesirable from our point of 

view because if it is cleverly done it would establish the Hitler 

legend so firmly in the minds of the Geraaan people that it might 

take generations to eradicate it* 

nhatwver else happens, we may be reasonably sure that 

as Germany suffers successive defeats Hitler will become more 

and more neurotic. Each defeat will shake his confidence still 

further and limit his opportunities for proving his own greatness 

to himself. In consequence he will feel himself more and more 

vulnerable to attack from his associates and his rages will 

■ 

increase in frequency. He will probably try to compensate for 
his vulnerability on this side by continually stressing his 
brutality and ruthlessneaa. 

His public appearances will becone lass and less for, 
as we have seen, he is unable to face, a critical audience. He 
will probably seek solace in his Eagle's Nest on^tfle Kohlstein 



( n «ar Berchtesgoden. There among the icw-Mwppeu , peaks jg^* 
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wait for hie "Inner voice" to guide him. Meanwhile, hie 

nightmares will probably increase lli i^quencyand WfmiXj 

/Jam W.Sf/ m 

and drive him closer to a nervous collapse. It is not **>jf*y 
wholly Improbable (that in the end he night lock himself into 
thia symbolic womb and defy the world to get him. 

In any case, hia mental condition will continue 
to deteriorate. He will fight as long as he can with any 
weapon or technique that can be conjured up to meet the 
emergency. The course he will follow will almost certainly 
be the one which seems to him to be the surest road to 
Immortality and at the same time drag the world down in flames. 
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